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Dr. Alan T. Waterman 


Statement by the President on the Death of the 
American Scientist. December 1, 1967 


The American people mourn the passing of a foremost 
man of science and of human purpose, Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman. 

Our Government has lost a trusted counselor. As Chief 
Scientist of the Office of Naval Research and as first Di- 
rector of the National Science Foundation, he left an 
indelible stamp of achievement on one of the most vital 
areas of American life. 

He will be missed. But succeeding generations will be 
wiser for his skill and richer for the foresight that marked 
his long career. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


NOTE: The statement was made available to the press through the 
White House Press Office and was not issued in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Federal Executive Salary Schedule 


Executive Order 11384. December 1, 1967 


PLACING AN ADDITIONAL PosITION IN LEVEL V OF THE 
FEDERAL EXECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, as amended, and as 
President of the United States, section 2 of Executive 
Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended, is 
further amended by adding thereto the following: 

(17) Director, United States Secret Service, Treasury 
Department. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 

December 1, 1967 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:48 a.m., 
December 4, 1967] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11384 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 
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Regional Democratic Conference 


The President’s Remarks by Telephone to Delegates 
to the Conference in Charleston, W. Va. 
December 2, 1967 


Thank you, Governor Hulett Smith, Chairman Bailey, 
distinguished Democrats: 


I want to talk to you this morning about the future 
of the Democratic Party. 


Contrary to what you may have heard, I have much 
more than just a passing interest in this subject. 

I hope you won’t think that I’m being premature in 
bringing up this subject this morning. We really haven't 
had our primaries. We haven’t had our convention. So 
there’s really no way of guessing who the Democratic 
candidate is going to be. 

But I do want to say this: I fully intend to support him. 

I believe we already have several volunteers for next 
year’s ticket. In general, I like to stay out of these internal 
party matters. But there’s one aspirant—a very well- 
known liberal from Minnesota—a well-known liberal 
from Minnesota—about whom I am going to say a few 
words this morning. 


Despite the few differences that we have had over the 
years, we have both always tried to do what we believed 
best for our country. And I have always considered him 


to be a friend, to be a loyal Democrat, and to be a great 
statesman. 


I am only sorry—I’m deeply sorry—that Hubert 
Humphrey could not have been with us this morning. 

The Vice President has been going around the country 
lately keeping his finger on the political pulse. And I don’t 
mind telling you that some of his reports make pretty 
grim reading. 

Just the other day he showed me a letter to a newspaper 
editor. This particular critic had something to say about 
7 years of Democratic administration. He wrote that the 
Democratic Party “has deluded the American people, de- 
moralized American democracy, discouraged American 
business, and disorganized American industry.” 


He said that 7 years of a Democratic administration 
had “deluded the American people into believing that a 
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government is . . . an inexhaustible giver-out of jobs, doles, 
and pensions.” 

Doesn’t that sound familiar? I doubt if there has ever 
been a Democratic administration that didn’t get that 
kind of criticism. The letter I just read you, the letter that 
the Vice President was showing me, in fact, was written 
on June 17, 1940—not about Lyndon Johnson and the 
Great Society, but about Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. 


There are always people in this country—and they are 
loud and vocal people—who fear progress more than they 
fear anything else in the world. 

They confuse decency with dole. 

They confuse welfare with waste. 

They confuse responsibility with radicalism. 


And always, always, they try to confuse the American 
people. 

Fortunately, there are more Democrats than Republi- 
cans in the United States. Fortunately, most Americans 
would rather look ahead; most Americans are more con- 
cerned about where we are going than where we have 
been. 

As Emerson said, America has always had a party of 
hope, and a party of memory. 

I am a Democrat because, in our time, the Democrats 
have been the party of hope. Many of those hopes have 
been realized. 

Nobody knows better than you that many of those 
hopes are being realized now—today—for the first time. 
It was more than 4 years ago that the Democratic Party 
and a Democratic administration pledged to transform 
the fabric of a vast poverty-ridden area of America. 

And it was more than 2 years ago, with the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, that we joined the Appa- 
lachian States and the Federal Government together in a 
great program to brighten the lives of more than 18 
million people. 

We recognized that poverty cannot be confined by bor- 
ders. Mines closed down in one community can signal 
distress many miles away. Farms that lie fallow because 
there is no market for their products can put men out of 
work in another county. 


In 2 years, through this partnership for economic prog- 
ress and development, changes have come to the landscape 
of Appalachia: 


—new schools and libraries, hospitals and nursing 
homes 


—airports and highways opened this land-locked region 
to commerce 


—-strip mines were reclaimed to restore the land as a 
productive base for the future 


—plants to purify the rivers and streams. 


With this physical change, new hope has come to the 
people of this region. For construction means jobs, and 
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schools bring learning, and hospitals provide health care 
where little—or none—ever existed before. 

We renewed our national commitment to help the poor 
who live in the towns and who reside in the hollows of 
America, where the promise has dimmed and where life 
is bleak. We reiterated and reaffirmed our pledge to 
harness the talents and efforts of government at its best— 
cooperative government—all that government is really 
about, bettering humanity. 


We have engaged in a pursuit of new solutions on how 
to better humanity, how to help people. 

The agenda for defeating poverty is already crowded 
with unfinished work. 

But we have begun. We have claimed no great victories. 


We have claimed only that the time of inaction is past 
and behind us. 


Now I know, and you know, that there are many voices 
in this land which tell us that we must return to stagnation 
because of the war in Vietnam. But I also remember, and 
you remember, that most of those very same voices were 


crying for stagnation when there was no war of any kind 
in Vietnam. 


The noise of cannons in Vietnam has not made them 
deaf to the cries of the poor or the pleas of the sick. They 
have always been deaf to cries like that. It is not really the 
war that bothers them all the time. What bothers them 
is the idea of social progress. 


There are others who are deaf to the cries of help from 
people in distant lands. There are those who say that we 
cannot defend freedom in the world at the same time that 
we achieve social justice here at home. 


We can—and don’t you believe them when they say 
we can’t. We can and we are going to and we must do 
both. 

As President Kennedy wrote in a speech intended for 
delivery the night of his death: 


“We in this country, in this generation are—by destiny 
rather than choice—the watchmen on the walls of world 
freedom.” 


And I would add to this that by destiny and choice 
the Democratic Party guards our heritage of social re- 


sponsibility, and is the watchman against indifference— 
which is isolationism in its domestic form. 


To both groups—to those who would turn their backs 
on the problems at home, and to those who want to quit, 
cut and run, and abandon the fight for freedom in South- 
east Asia—I would like this morning to repeat a very 
simple message. It is a message that has been on the 
record for more than 20 years. I hope it will soon be 
delivered to those who never seem to have heard it. 


It was in his last inaugural address that Franklin 
Roosevelt counseled the Nation in these words that I am 
going to repeat: 

“Today in this year of war, 1945, we have learned les- 
sons—at a fearful cost—and we shall profit by them. We 
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have learned that we cannot live alone, at peace; that 
our own well-being is dependent on the well-being of 
other nations far away . . .” 

It has been said many times that those who cannot 
learn from history are condemned to repeat it. Well, we 
do not intend to repeat it. The Democratic Party does not 
intend to repeat it. 

I believe that when the American people understand 
this message, and it is a part of your job to get with it and 
to get it to them—they are going to respond, as they have 
always responded, with both the compassion and the 
courage that history demands from the citizens of the 
richest, most powerful nation to be found on this earth. 

So, it is your task and my task to make sure, that as 
men sit in the wings and plan and deliberate to divide, 
to conquer, and to defeat the great movement that is bet- 
tering humanity in America—it is our task to make sure 
that the American people—the p-e-e-p-l-e—really realize 
how the road forks—and which turn and which fork 
they must take. 


I wish I could be there with you this morning. I envy 
you. I want so much to do the job that you are doing. 
I will be seeing you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m., by telephone from the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 


First Controlled Nuclear 
Chain Reaction 


The President’s Remarks by Closed-Circuit Television 
During Ceremonies Marking the 25th Anniversary 
of the First Nuclear Reactor. December 2, 1967 


President Saragat, Mrs. Fermi, Mayor Daly, members of 
the Fermi team, Dr. Seaborg and distinguished guests: 


I believe history will record that on this day 25 years 
ago, mankind reached the turning point of his destiny. 

The Book of Genesis tells us that, in the beginning, 
God directed man to: 

“Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it.” 

But only in our lifetime have we acquired the ultimate 
power to fulfill all of that command. Throughout history, 
man has struggled to find enough power—to find enough 
energy—to do his work in the world. He domesticated 
animals, he sold his brother into slavery, and he enslaved 


himself to the machine—all in a desperate search for 
energy. 


Desperation ended in the experiment conducted in 
Chicago, 25 years ago, by Enrico Fermi and his fellow 


scientists. In a single stroke, they increased man’s available 
energy more than a thousand-fold. 
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They placed in our hands the power of the universe 
itself. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate than the 
words used by Dr. Arthur Compton to describe what 
happened on that day: 

“The Italian navigator has just landed in the new 
world.” 

This modern Italian navigator was a great man of 
science. But he was also something more. He was one of 
millions who, in the long history of the world, have been 
compelled to leave a beloved native land to escape the 
forces of tyranny. And like millions before him, Enrico 
Fermi found here a new home, among free men, in a new 
world. His life and his career have a very special meaning 
to all who love freedom. 

There are today millions of young Americans with an 
Italian heritage who feel a deep, personal pride in Enrico 
Fermi. America was born out of the voyages of a great 
Italian navigator. In a time of greatest danger, another— 
equally willing to pursue his dream beyond existing 
charts—took us again into a new epoch. 

Today we commemorate our debt to him. And in doing 
so, we also honor the historic bond between the old world 
and the new world. 

In a short time, we will be dedicating, in the great State 
of Illinois, a new national accelerator laboratory, This 
laboratory, with its 200 billion electron volt accelerator, 
will maintain our country’s position in the forefront of 
nuclear research. 

I suggest that we dedicate this great new laboratory to 
the memory of the modern-day “Italian navigator.” 

In so honoring Enrico Fermi, we will also honor the 
immeasurable contributions that have been made, over 
the centuries, by the people of Italy to the people of the 
United States. 

Much has already happened in that new world which 
just began 25 years ago. 

Giant nuclear reactors, direct descendants of Fermi’s 
first atomic pile, are now producing millions of kilowatts 
of power for peaceful purposes. Other reactors are power- 
ing nuclear submarines under the seas of the earth. They 
are our first line of defense against tyranny, whatever its 
contemporary doctrine or disguise, which Enrico Fermi 
dedicated himself to resist. 

But it is really the peaceful uses of atomic energy about 
which Fermi would have wished us to speak—and there 
are many peaceful uses. 

When I became President, nuclear energy was generat- 


ing about 1 million kilowatts of electric power in the 
United States. 


Today, the atom is giving us more than 2,800,000 kilo- 
watts—almost three times as much. And more than 70 
additional nuclear powerplants are already planned or 
are now under construction. 

This will equal about 20 percent of the whole electric 
generating capacity in the United States today. It is 
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enough to meet the total requirements of 45 million people. 
All this from what was, 25 years ago—before the success 
of Fermi’s experiment—only a scientist’s dream. 

The dream has been realized. By learning the secret of 
the atom, we have given mankind—for the first time in 
history—all the energy that mankind can possibly use. 

It took the genius of countless generations of dedicated 
scientists to find the secret. It remains for us to use that 
secret wisely. 

What began as the most terrible instrument of war that 
man has ever seen can become the key to a golden age of 
mankind. But this will not happen unless we make it 
happen. 

We cannot forget that another, darker future also 
opened on this day 25 years ago. 

The power to achieve the promise of Genesis is also the 
power to fulfill the prophecy of Armageddon. We can 
either remake life on earth—or we can end it forever. 

Let me be specific. 

If Enrico Fermi’s reactor had operated 10,000 years, 
it would not have produced enough plutonium for one 
atomic bomb. 

Today, a single reactor can, while generating electricity, 
produce enough plutonium to make dozens of bombs 
every year. And scores of these reactors are now being 
built—and they are being built—all over the world. 

Their purpose is peaceful. Yet the fact remains that the 
secret diversion of even a small part of the plutonium 
that they create could soon give every nation—every na- 
tion—the power to destroy civilization—if not life on this 
earth. 

We just cannot permit this to happen. 

Nor can mankind be denied the unlimited benefits of 
the peaceful atom. 

We must, some way, somehow, find a way to remove 
the threat while preserving the promise. 

The American people have made their own desires 
crystal clear when their representatives in the United 
States Senate voted unanimously to support an effective 
nonproliferation treaty for nuclear weapons. 

We are now engaged in a major effort to achieve such 
a treaty, in a form acceptable to all nations. 

We are trying so hard to assure that the peaceful bene- 
fits of the atom will be shared by all mankind—without 
increasing, at the same time, the threat of nuclear 
destruction. 

We do not believe that the safeguards we propose in 
that treaty will interfere with the peaceful activities of 
any country. 

And I want to make it clear, very clear, to all the world 
that we in the United States are not asking any country to 
accept safeguards that we are unwilling to accept ourselves. 

So I am, today, announcing that when such safeguards 
are applied under the treaty, the United States will per- 
mit the International Atomic Energy Agency to apply 
its safeguards to all nuclear activities in the United 
States—excluding only those with direct national security 
significance. 
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Under this offer, the agency will then be able to in- 
spect a broad range of United States nuclear activities, 
both governmental and private, including the fuel in 
nuclear-powered reactors owned by utilities for generating 
electricity, and the fabrication and the chemical reprocess- 
ing of such fuel. 

This pledge maintains the consistent policy of the 
United States since the very beginning of the nuclear age. 

It was just 14 years ago that a President of the United 
States appeared before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to urge the peaceful use of the atom. Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower said on that occasion: 

“. . . the United States pledges . . . before the 
world . . . its determination to help solve the fearful 
atomic dilemma—to devote its entire heart and mind to 
find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 

We renew that pledge today. We reaffirm our deter- 
mination to dedicate the miraculous power of the atom, 
not to death, but to life. 

We invite the world’s nations to join with us. 

Let us use this historic anniversary to deepen and to 
reaffirm the search for peace. 

Let us so conduct ourselves that future generations will 
look back upon December 2, 1942—not as the origin of 
sorrow and despair—but as the beginning of the brightest 
and the most inspiring chapter in the long history of man. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:34 p.m. at the White House. 
He spoke to Mrs. Enrico Fermi and a group of senior scientists 
gathered for the anniversary in Chicago where the first controlled 
nuclear reaction was achieved in a converted squash court at Stagg 


Field at the University of Chicago. President Saragat of Italy also 
spoke via closed-circuit television from Rome. 


Ambassador Harriman’s 
Five-Nation Tour 


News Briefing of Ambassador-at-Large W. Averell 
Harriman Following His Meeting With the 
President. December 2, 1967 


AMBASSADOR HarRIMAN. I have covered five countries, 
at the President’s direction, in about 9 days. I have had 
a chance to talk to the different heads of state and heads 
of government. 

They were all enormously interested in the develop- 
ments in the Middle East and encouraged by the unani- 
mous action of the Security Council in setting the basis 
for settlement and the appointment of Mr. Jarring as 
mediator or intermediary in the situation. 

I think each one of them intends to use his influence to 
encourage both sides to come to an agreement. Although 
there are many difficulties, there still is hope that this can 
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be worked out. I found great good will on the President’s 
stand in the Middle East, which was to get peace. They 
all want to have a permanent peace now that we have had 
these difficulties. 

Of course, Vietnam was discussed. That is always on 
people’s minds. They all hope, all of them, each one of 
them in their own way, hope that peace can come. They 
realize that it takes two to make peace. They are con- 
vinced the President is doing everything he can to bring 
about negotiations, and perhaps in time that word will 
get to Hanoi, but it isn’t there yet. 

There are matters, of course, of bilateral interest. Each 
one of the countries has bilateral relations with us which 
they would like to see improved. By and large, our rela- 
tions with all of them are good. 

Insofar as background is concerned, we went to some 
of the Communist countries and some of the Middle 
Eastern countries. You know the countries I went to— 
Pakistan and Tehran. I saw the Shah and the King of 
Afghanistan, Tito, and Prime Minister Maurer of 
Romania. 

Q. Sir, did you discuss the prisoners of war? 

AMBASSADOR HarriMAN. Yes. Whenever there was 
any possibility of doing something for the prisoners, they 
all agreed that it is right under the convention which 
everyone signed that the International Red Cross should 
be permitted to see our prisoners and should be given in- 
formation and letters and packages should be permitted, 
but whether they will have any influence, I couldn’t be 
sure. Naturally, everyone is interested in the humane as- 
pects of that situation. 

Q. Governor, did you learn anything about the pros- 
pects for peace on this trip, any differences from the last 
one? 

AMBASSADOR HarriMaNn. Nothing new. I told you that 
my own feeling about it is that with all the countries in 
the world except possibly Peking desiring peace, I can’t 
say I am optimistic, but I am hopeful that Hanoi will 
realize that a peaceful settlement is the only way to end 
this situation, a negotiated settlement, I should say. The 
pressure of world opinion will be on them. 

Reporter: Thank you very much. 


NOTE: Ambassador Harriman met with reporters on the South 
Lawn of the White House. 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Statement by the President on the Death of 
the Archbishop of New Y ork. 
December 2, 1967 


The Lord has called home a man who served Him and 
all His children well. 
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Cardinal Spellman gave his life to God. For half a cen- 
tury, his faith and works were testament to God’s endur- 
ing and universal love of men. 

The race of man mourns him now, for mankind was his 
ministry. The grace of his goodness touched all manner 
of men and nations. He brought to ail who opened their 
heart to his spirit the miracles on which men must build 
their earthly hopes—truth and charity, mercy and com- 
passion, trust in God and in the destiny of God’s human 
family. 

Cardinal Spellman was a Catholic. His lifetime was 
devoted to uniquely catholic purpose. His voice was 
heard on the smallest parish street and in the highest coun- 
cils of his Church. He was both pastor and statesman, 
an apostle of progress whose influence was felt wherever 
problem or promise touched his pulpit or his world. 

Americans will never forget that he was the Vicar of our 
Armed Forces. This will be the first Christmas for many 
years when thousands of our sons will not know the com- 
fort of his presence. But this Christmas in Vietnam, men 
will recall the courage of his faith that peace on earth will 
come to men of good will. 

For all the extraordinary fullness and diversity of his 
life, this Prince of the Church lived and died a humble 
priest. 

That is all he wished. That is how he would wish us to 
remember him. “Those ministers,” he once said, “who are 
endowed with sacred power are servants of their brethren. 
The higher one rises in the Church, the lower, in a sense, 
does he become.” 

This good and gallant servant of our world is gone. But 
the good that he has done remains to enrich and enlighten 
us all. In my own grief, I find comfort in that thought. 
Cardinal Spellman was my close and cherished friend of 
many years. I pray that the American family, as my own, 
will be consoled by this truth: As God has taken away 
this day, He has given us the blessings of His disciple’s 
works for all our days. 


Mental Retardation Amendments 
of 1967 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing a Bill Amending 
the Mental Retardation Facilities Construction Act. 
December 4, 1967 


Mrs. Humphrey, Secretary Gardner, distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House, Senator Hill, Chairman 
Staggers and other very able Members of the Congress and 
members of the President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation, ladies and gentlemen: 

We are very happy this morning, Mrs. Johnson and 
I, to welcome all of you here to the East Room of the 
White House. This is the poor man’s wedding chapel. 
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That is one of the fringe benefits of the Presidency. 
You can have a wedding here in the house and no one 
in the country really thinks it is cheap. Actually, we de- 
cided to have the wedding here because of one of my most 
recent experiences in a church. 

For the information of any who recognize this as a 
political year, I want it on the record in advance that we 
are still, Mrs. Johnson and I, personally paying for Luci’s 
wedding. However, that is no excuse for deficit financing, 
after all, and there is no truth whatever in the story that 
George Woods resigned because I asked him for a small 
wedding loan for Lynda’s wedding. 

Of course, I do feel a little better that I have a real, 
warm friend over at the World Bank these days. 

After spending all day yesterday baby-sitting and tast- 
ing the wedding cake and giving some very high fashion 
counsel about bridesmaids’ gowns and hair-dos, I hope 
that all of you understand that I feel relieved to come 
here again this morning and to turn back to the Nation’s 
business, particularly to sign some very vital legislation. 

The Mental Retardation Act of 1963 was passed under 
the leadership and guidance and strong support of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Not many years ago mental retardation was a subject 
that no one really wanted to talk about. It was shrouded 
in fear and shame and ignorance. Then a very small hand- 
ful of very courageous women like Mrs. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Sargent Shriver, and Mrs. Hubert Humphrey 
took up the cudgels to see if they couldn’t ask the Ameri- 
can people to help them search for the understanding 
of the cause of mental retardation, and what the Ameri- 
can people could do about it. 

Slowly, the idea grew that with encouragement and 
with training, mentally retarded children could be brought 
around to leading rather useful lives. 

The National Government was then primarily inter- 
ested and started a movement to try to stir all the people 
of America to action in this very important field. 

I think we have made considerable progress since 
1963. Yet I think we should know that there still are a 
million and a half retarded Americans who are without 
any community support whatever. There are many mil- 
lions more who need care who don’t get it. 

Three-fourths of the retarded in this country who do 
receive residential care receive that residential care in 
old, dilapidated buildings, buildings that are more than 
50 years old. That is where three-fourths of the children 
are taken care of. 

The waiting lines for residential care are expanding 
year after year. They are growing longer and longer. 
Some children today must wait as long as 5 or 6 years 
to be received. 

We have less than half the specialists that we really 
need to provide care and to provide training. 
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Although we have come a long way toward dispelling 
the medieval mystery that surrounded mental retarda- 
tion, we still care for thousands in facilities that are 
really not much better than medieval. 

We have asked some of our ablest citizens, the medical 
men and the laymen, to probe the causes of retardation, 
to tell us what can be done to prevent it, to guide us in 
caring for those who have been afflicted. 

At this point, I want to pay a special tribute to the 
members of the President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation. I doubt if there has ever been a Presidential 
commission that has approached the subject with more 
dedication, and I hope that we shall be able to say, 
when their labors have been concluded, that there has 
never been one that was more effective. 

But the fact is, we are still very far behind. We are 
tragically behind in developing clinics and schools that 
could help. This bill that Congress has brought to me 
today will help us get just a part of the facilities that we 
need. Thousands of seriously retarded children will benefit 
from it. It will mean the difference between darkness and 
just a ray of light. 

This bill, I think, is an achievement for the Nation. It 
is a signal of hope for millions of Americans and it is ad- 
dressed to at least 2 million seriously retarded children. 
In great part, these Americans have not been crippled by 
the errors of nature; they have been stunted, rather, by the 
errors of man. Their minds suffer from the culture of 
poverty, physical or spiritual poverty, into which they were 
all born. 

Members of the President’s Committee have told me 
about millions of children who are born with normal 
capacities who emerge from impoverished homes and 
schools and these experts have shown me maps I wish 
each Member of the Congress could see, each member 
of the chambers of commerce and the labor organizations 
could see. These maps show each case of mental retarda- 
tion and they locate it with a green pin. 

In the suburbs the pins are quite scattered. You see 
one here, and then another one over there. Downtown 
the pins are in a clump. They are much closer together. 
In the inner city and the teeming ghettos, the pins cluster 
to form a solid green mass. 

On these maps that I have seen, the ghetto areas are 
where the green pins are, are completely green. They look 
like a good pasture in the springtime when we have had a 
lot of rain. These areas need attention. These clusters of 
green pins signify the mental inadequacy of these poor, 
unfortunate people who need our help. 

Retardation may afflict a child not only before he is 
born, but afterwards. It may be a blow of nature or it 
may be the result of countless human blows, In either 
event, the Nation suffers as the child suffers and, of course, 
as his family bears an unbearable burden. In either event, 
I think it is clearly the obligation of the Nation to act to 
relieve this suffering. It is our obligation to do more than 
we are doing. 
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That is the point I want to make. We are not doing 
enough. We must do more. We are going to do more. 

So, today we have come here to begin an effort to care 
for some of those who have suffered most grievously. Our 
goal is a society where children born with a chance for a 
full life shall truly have it. This is another step in that 
platform that we are building. 


For what all of you have done—and no one invited 
himself to this meeting—those who have been active in 
this effort and who have shown a conscience and a leader- 
ship are here this morning, and to those, my friends, who 
have inspired these efforts, have provided this leadership, 
on behalf of the 200 million people of this Nation, I say 
for what you have done, well done; for what you are 
going to do, I am extremely curious and very anxious. I 
will be waiting and I will be helping in any way I can. 

Thank each and every one of you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 
As enacted, the bill (H R. 6430) is Public Law 90-170. 


Golden Spike Centennial 


Celebration Commission 


Announcement of Presidential Appointees. 
December 4, 1967 


The President today announced his appointment of five 
members to the Golden Spike Centennial Celebration 
Commission. The Commission was established under P.L. 
90-70 which was signed by the President August 21, 
1967. 

The Commission will be composed of the following: 
four Members of the Senate appointed by the President 
of the Senate; four Members of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker of the House; five mem- 
bers appointed by the President of the United States. 


The purpose of the Commission is to develop and ex- 
ecute suitable plans for the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the completion, on May 10, 1869, of the first 
transcontinental railroad across the United States. Mem- 
bers appointed by the President serve at his pleasure and 
receive no compensation. The Commission is required to 
furnish a report of its activities to the President and the 
Congress and terminate by December 31, 1969. 


The members named by the President include: 


As Chairman, THomas M. GoopFELLow, president, Association 
of American Railroads, Washington, D.C. Since 1929, Mr. 
Goodfellow has been active in railroading. From 1956 until 
earlier this year he was president of the Long Island Rail Road. 
He received his B.S. degree in 1929 from Cornell University. 
Goodfellow is a legal resident of Washington, D.C. 
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Rosert L. Pierce, general solicitor, Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Pierce is a graduate of the University of Michigan Law School 
and holds a master of laws degree from Georgetown Univer- 
sity. He has been with the Southern Pacific since 1945. Prior 
to joining the company, he worked for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Railroad Retirement Board, and the Justice Depart- 
ment. He is a legal resident of California. 

Francis J. MeE.ta, vice president, Union Pacific Railroad Co, 
Melia has spent his entire career with the Union Pacific since 
graduating from the University of Omaha with an LLB. 
degree in 1936. He is a legal resident of Nebraska. 

R. R. Bryant, general secretary and treasurer, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen. Bryant is a legal resi- 
dent of Ohio and has been secretary of the Brotherhood since 
1964. 

W. AsHLEy Gray, Jr., president and chief executive officer, Gen- 
eral Steel Industries, Inc., and chairman of the Railway Prog- 
ress Institute. Mr. Gray is a legal resident of Illinois. He joined 
General Steel Industries in 1957. 


The members appointed by the Speaker of the House 
are: Congressman Rogers of Colorado, Congressman 
Moss of California, Congressman Burton of Utah, and 
Congressman Brotzman of Colorado. The appointments 
of the President of the Senate include: Senator Bible of 
Nevada, Senator Moss of Utah, Senator Kuchel of Cali- 
fornia, and Senator Bennett of Utah. 





THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
DECEMBER 4, 1967 


THE PresweENT. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOMINATION OF GEN. LEONARD CHAPMAN AS COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 


I thought that some of you would like to know that I 
am sending to the Senate this afternoon, or at a very early 
time if they are not in session when we finish, the nomi- 
nation of General Leonard Chapman to be the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

General Chapman is presently the Assistant Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and I think is well known 
in the Congress and among the general officers, and per- 
haps even among some of you correspondents. 

General Chapman is here. And I present him to you. 

If you have any observations you want to make, Gen- 
eral, we will be glad to have it, or if the correspondents 
have any particular thing about you they would like to 
ask, we'll be glad to do that. Otherwise, I’ll go on to some 
other announcements. Anything you want to say? 

GENERAL CHAPMAN. Mr. President, thank you, sir. 

I would just like to say, sir, that this is an occasion 
that does me the greatest honor, and I appreciate it, sir. 
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I assure you I am going to do my very best for you, and 
for the country, and for the United States Marine Corps— 
to the best of my ability. 

If I may, I would like to say a word of thanks to my 
wife, who has stood by me all these many years in com- 
pany with thousands of other Marine wives who have 
stood by while their husbands served their country and 
their Marine Corps. And she has certainly done that. And 
I want to take this opportunity to thank her. 

THE PresIDENT. You better run and call her now be- 
fore she hears it on the radio. 


We have a brief announcement to make. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. Nicholson, of Indiana, will be the new Federal 
Trade Commissioner, succeeding Mr. Reilly. George 
Christian will give you biographical sketches on that. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


We have three members of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission: Mr. Yarborough, and Mr. Vance of Montana, 
and Mr. Kuykendall, formerly of the Power Commission, 
a Republican, you will remember—Chairman, I believe, 
under President Eisenhower. And he has been recom- 
mended as the Republican member of the Indian Claims 
Commission. 

Those nominations go up. 

I believe that’s all the announcements I have. I will 
be glad to take any questions any of you may have. 


QUESTIONS 
MILITARY BUDGET FOR 1969 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us something about your 
conference today about the military budget for 1969? 
And particularly, is the failure of passage for the tax bill 
related particularly to the size of that budget? 

Tue Preswent. That didn’t enter into our discussions 
today. 

The discussions today involved the general picture for 
the coming fiscal year, and pointed up any specific differ- 
ences that the services might have, where there was not 
complete agreement, as there is not each year. 

General Wheeler, I think, observed, and it was con- 
firmed by Secretary McNamara, that fewer of those differ- 
ences exist this year, and they are of less magnitude than 
has been true any time since General Wheeler started 
participating in these discussions, he said, which was some 
6 years ago. 

But there always the Army will have a question that 
they think should be pressed with the President, and they 
present their viewpoint. 
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The Navy will be a carrier or a submarine situation, or 
certain aircraft. 

The Marines will have personnel number, or some- 
thing else. 

The Air Force will have some particular matter they 
have in mind. 

They involve pages and pages and pages of general 
material explaining and discussing it. They come in and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs more or less presides with 
them. The President listens and he calls on each Chief 
to review his budget with him—not the details of it but 
the details of any difference. 

We will get to the total budget later on and we do that. 

Then that starts with the Army, and then the Air Force, 
and the Navy, and Marines. That is what we did today. 

I think it is fair to say that the questions involved are 
not of compelling significance, not anything like some of 
them have been in previous years. And the amounts in- 
volved, so far as the next year’s budget is concerned, are, 
compared to the total budget, relatively small. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have a total at this point in 
mind for 1969 in general terms at least? 

THE PresipENT. Whatever is necessary to give us an 
adequate defense that will adequately protect our security. 
We haven’t come to any total figure at all as I said in the 
beginning. 


SECRETARY M’NAMARA’S RESIGNATION 


Q. Mr. President, rightly or wrongly, some significance 
was attached to the fact that in your statement the other 
night on the resignation of Secretary McNamara you did 
not say that you urged the Secretary to stay. 

Could you tell us the circumstances? Did you urge him 
to stay, or did you accede to his wishes, or just what was 
the situation? 

Tue Presiwent. I think the best explanation of my 
viewpoint is in that statement. I told just exactly what 
happened in that statement. 


LEVEL OF NON-VIETNAM SPENDING 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Mills and Congressman Byrnes 
of the Ways and Means Committee indicated last week 
that they would like, in order to get your tax increase 
through next year, for you to keep the non-Vietnam 
spending down to the levels in fiscal 1969 or fiscal 1968. 

Do you think you can do that? Do you want to? 


Tue Present. I would not want to speculate on the 
information I have at this time as to what the budget 
will be for any particular department. 

I have found from previous experience when you even 
express a hope sometimes you mislead people. 

So, I want to say that we are going to keep them as 


low as we possibly can, consistent with the security of 
the Nation. 
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SELECTION OF MARINE CORPS COMMANDANT 


Q. Mr. President, there has been a good deal of specu- 
lation 

THE Present. There always is speculation. 

Q. about the Marine Corps appointment before 
the fact. I don’t know how much there will be after. 

I wonder what you could tell us to head it off, in terms 
of some of the considerations that go into such an ap- 
pointment, why, what makes you settle on one man rather 
than settling on 

Tue Preswent. I selected the Commandant as I have 
selected the Chief of Staff of each of the other services 
that I have been called upon to make recommendations 
on. I do that on the basis of the record of the men and 
their service; also upon recommendations that come to me 
from their superiors. 

And I think that there are many good men in the 
Marine Corps who would make very able Commandants. 
One man said you could flip a coin and any one of three 
or four would be ideally equipped. 

It happens that the Commandant is going out and his 
first assistant is going in, and that is not an unusual thing 
either in the service or out of the service. He is a man 
possessed with unusual military traits and qualifications. 
He has had a very fine record in the service. I believe he 
is the senior three-star man being considered. He is highly 
recommended by all of those with whom he is associated. 

Q. Mr. President, is he being nominated for four stars? 

THE PresweNnt. The Commandant may carry that— 
I’m not sure. I don’t know how to—[At this point, Deputy 
Press Secretary Robert H. Fleming handed the Presi- 
dent a note.| He says not to touch the mike. Stand here. 
[Laughter] Don’t want any speculation to start. I have 
heard about these notes being passed before, so I want to 
clear that up right now. 











PEACE TALKS WITH NORTH VIETNAM 


Q. There is a story out of London this afternoon, one 
that Prime Minister Wilson is coming to see you. The 
second part of it quotes a Russian official as saying talks 
definitely will start if you would stop the bombing 
unconditionally. 

Have you received such information? 

Tue Preswent. I have no comment on the story. I 
have not seen it. I think that my last press conference 
makes it pretty clear what our situation is there. And I 
doubt that when and if a situation of that kind comes 
about you will be reading it over the ticker before we know 
it. 

ALTERNATIVES TO A TAX INCREASE 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the situation on your re- 
quest for a tax hike, are you giving consideration to any 
alternative proposals? One idea mentioned has been that 
you might consider requesting Congress for emergency 
authority to enact wage and price controls, 
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THE PreswENT. We have no such proposals under 
consideration. I say at this time. I wouldn’t foreclose that 
next year, or 4 years from now, 8 years from now—I don’t 
want it to come out of context and make a prediction that 
never will be. Nothing of that type is imminent at this 
moment. 

Q. Mr. President, without the tax increase there would 
be a much larger Federal deficit in fiscal ’68. In light of 
this, are you considering any deeper cuts in spending than 
were discussed last week by Director Schultze at Ways and 
Means? 

Secondly, could you discuss your outlook for the econ- 
omy in light of the larger Federal deficit? 

THE PresIwENT. First of all, the Congress has the cut- 
ting power, And we would hope they would exercise that 
power on any individual items in any of the bills that they 
may think necessary. 

Second, they control the purse strings so far as appro- 
priations are concerned. I am afraid some of you get the 
idea sometimes that that is a matter for the President to 
do. 

The President can veto or approve the bills they send 
him, but the President can’t spend a dime that they don’t 
appropriate for the purpose of spending ahead of time. 

Now, in times past, with their consent, in my adminis- 
tration we have deferred and withheld and postponed 
and frozen items for the time being. But I would hope 
that the Congress would go as far as it can go. 

On the tax bill, we are very hopeful that they will pass 
the tax bill. They have the authority. We think each day 
it is becoming more evident that we need the revenue— 
that the economy needs the tax bill. And we are very 


hopeful that the Congress will in their wisdom act upon 
one. 


POSSIBLE VISIT BY PRIME MINISTER WILSON 


Q. Mr. President, there was a two-part question and 
I don’t believe you answered the first part. 

Tue Preswent. I may not have. 

Q. That was whether Mr. Wilson is coming to see you 
soon. 

THE Preswwent. I didn’t understand they asked that 
question. I do not know. No definite arrangement has 
been made. No date has been agreed upon. There have 
been discussions about a visit, but that is not definite. 

Q. Mr. President 


THE Preswent. No time has been set, although Mr. 
Wilson would be welcome any time he chose to come. 





SENATOR M’CARTHY’S CANDIDACY 


Q. Mr. President, Senator McCarthy has now thrown 
his hat into the ring and is going to enter several primaries 
to challenge you for the nomination. How do you view 
this? What is your assessment of this situation and how 


do you view its effects on the party itself, in an election 
year? 
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Tue Presivent. I think every has a right to run for 
any office in this country that he wants to run for. I think 
that is about all the comment I would have to make on 
Senator McCarthy. 


THE SENATE RESOLUTION ON VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, what are you planning to do on the 
Senate resolution to take the Vietnam question to the 
UN? Have you started plans on that? 

THE PRESIDENT. I am sure that we will get the reso- 
lution, it will go to the State Department and we will get 
their reactions and Ambassador Goldberg’s reactions. And 
then I will consider what is appropriate under the 
circumstances. 


REPLACEMENT FOR SECRETARY M’NAMARA 


Q. Mr. President, have you picked a man, even if 
you don’t want to tell us who he is, to replace Mr. 
McNamara? 

THE PRESIDENT. No, I haven’t. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S VIEWS ON VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, former President Eisenhower said 
the other night it might be useful at times to send Ameri- 
can forces into North Vietnam, and a couple of Republi- 
can Congressmen have commented and predicted that 
might happen. What are your feelings on that? 

THE PRESIDENT. I wouldn’t make any comment on that 
in a press conference. I don’t have what the General said. 
And I don’t want to be passing judgment on his com- 
ments anyway. 

Whatever military action would be desirable and fitting 
under the circumstances, I would rather handle it through 
General Westmoreland than NBC. 


MEETING WITH CYRUS VANCE 


Q. Mr. President, do you expect to see Mr. Vance 
tomorrow? 


THE PreEsIwENT. Yes, if he is here. 
STATUS OF MEMBERS OF THE CABINET 


Q. Mr. President, Joe Alsop this morning had in his 
column, he stated as a fact, that all members of your 
Cabinet, including Mr. McNamara, had fairly recently 
made a promise to you that they would stay through the 
1968 elections. Is that a fact? 

THE Present. I don’t recall it. [Laughter] I have 
never felt that anyone was obligated for any reason to stay 
in the President’s Cabinet. There have been men come 
in the Cabinet and leave the Cabinet. I am sure that will 
continue to be the case. 

Q. Mr. President, cleaning out that speculation basket, 
some of the language that was used in the McNamara 
exchange about fresh faces in Government positions set 
off a new guessing game as to whether anybody else in 
the Cabinet is getting ready to yield to a fresh face. Do you 
know of any other changes in the Cabinet coming up? 
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THE Presivent. No. I know that “some kids” have 
been calling around some of your bureaus predicting that 
and planning it and these same boys from time to time 
set up straw men and then knock them down. They get 
about a 2- or 3-day run on some of these things. But most 
of them are not as close to the situation as they might be, 
or might desire to be. 


I would doubt that they would have any information 
the President doesn’t have. I have no information that any 
Cabinet officer has any intention of leaving, but I could 
conceive of Cabinet officers—one, or two, or more—leav- 
ing at some time under certain circumstances. I don’t 
think that the sources you quote would have much infor- 
mation on it one way or the other, or on any that had left, 
either. 


Q. Sir, would these kids be of an age sufficient to serve 
in Congress? [Laughter] 

THE Present. No, I didn’t have any Members of 
Congress in mind, although I am sure some of them 
were involved. All I know is what some of the newspaper 
people have told me. The reference came from them. I 
didn’t see them or hear them, but I do understand some 
calls were made. I think some of the Cabinet officers were 
familiar with that. 


THE PRESIDENT S CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, if you run next year, sir, do you 
contemplate conducting any sort of a different kind of 
campaign than you did the last time, using more or less 
television, more or fewer appearances? 

Tue Present. I haven’t given any consideration to 
that at this time. 


STEEL PRICE INCREASE 


Q. Mr. President, I wonder if I could ask you about the 
recent price increase announced in steel, whether you plan 
any personal action to stop this spiral? Steel is usually 
basic, and we usually get other prices to follow in the wage 
and price spiral. What action do you contemplate in that? 

Tue Preswent. We have expressed to the people in 
the industry our very strong-felt views as elaborated on in 
the statement of the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Mr. Ackley. We made our position very 
clear. 

We have exercised such rights as we had in the matter. 
And we will continue to attempt to prevail upon both 
labor and business, or business and labor, to bear in mind 
that when the increased costs exceed the increased pro- 
ductivity, we have an undesirable and bad situation. 

We will try to appeal to them to try to keep that from 
occurring, although it will occur, as you know. 


PLANS FOR AN ASIAN SUMMIT MEETING 


Q. Mr. President, what is the status of your plans now 
for an all-Asian summit meeting? 
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THE PreswwENT. We don’t have any immediate plans. 
When we do have, we will announce them. There is not 
any date or time. 

We do like to get together at periodic intervals when 
it is convenient to all of them. But as you know, there have 
been a good many things taking place in many of the 
countries involved—elections, inauguration, off-year sena- 
torial elections, and other things. So, there is nothing in 
the works immediately. 

Merriman Smith (UPI): Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and fifteenth news confer- 


ence was held in the Cabinet Room at the White House at 4:10 p.m. 
on Monday, December 4, 1967. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
James M. Nicholson asa Member. December 4, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate James M. Nicholson of Indianapolis, Ind., for 
appointment as a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to succeed John R. Reilly, who has resigned. 

Mr. Nicholson currently is a partner in the law firm 
of Cadick, Burns, Duck & Neighbours in Indianapolis. 

Born in Oklahoma City July 11, 1928, Mr. Nicholson 
served in the U.S. Navy from 1946 to 1948. He then 
received the B.A. degree from Knox College in 1952, 
and the LL.B. from the University of Michigan in 1954. 

Upon graduation from law school, Mr. Nicholson be- 
came an associate with his present law firm, which was 
then known as Cadick & Burns. In 1958 he was made a 
full partner in the firm. 

In 1966 Mr. Nicholson was a Democratic nominee for 
the U.S. Congress from the 6th District of Indiana. He 
is a member of the board of managers and a past vice 
president of the Indiana State Bar Association. Mr. 
Nicholson also is a member of the advisory board of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf and is active in a 
variety of other civic, professional, and conservation 
organizations. 

Mr. Nicholson is married and has four children. He 
resides with his family in Indianapolis. 


Indian Claims Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John T. Vance, Richard W. Yarborough, and 
Jerome K. Kuykendall. December 4, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John T. Vance of Montana and Richard W. 
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Yarborough of Texas as members of the Indian Claims 
Commission, to fill the two new vacancies created by Pub- 
lic Law 90-9 of April 10, 1967, which expanded the Com- 
mission membership from three to five Commissioners. 

The President also intends to nominate Jerome K. 
Kuykendall of Virginia to fill the Republican vacancy on 


the Indian Claims Commission created by the retirement 
of Arthur V. Watkins. 


The Indian Claims Commission was established in 1946 
to hear and determine claims against the United States on 
behalf of any group of American Indians residing within 
the United States. 


Joun T. Vance was born in Lexington, Ky., on October 12, 1921. 
He received his A.B. in history and political science from the 
University of Montana in 1947 and an LL.B. from George Wash- 
ington University in 1950. He served in the U.S. Army from 1942 
to 1946. 

Mr. Vance practiced law in Missoula, Mont., from 1950 to 1954. 
During this period, he served as commissioner of safety in Missoula 
and in 1954 was appointed deputy county attorney for Missoula 
County. From 1954 to 1963, Mr. Vance served as counsel to the 
Montana Trade Commission. He was city attorney of Helena, Mont., 
from 1964 to 1966. For the past academic year, Mr. Vance has 
been director of the continuing legal education program at the 
University of North Dakota. 


Mr. Vance, his wife, Camilla McCormick Vance, and their four 
daughters reside in Montana. 
RicHARD W. YARBOROUGH was born in Austin, Texas, on October 20, 
1931. He attended the University of Texas, where he received a 
B.A. degree in 1953 and a law degree in 1955. Mr. Yarborough 
served in the U.S. Army from 1955 to 1957. 


From 1957 to 1958, Mr. Yarborough was engaged in the practice 
of law in Austin, Texas. Additionally, during this period and from 
1958 to 1965, he served both in Washington and Austin, on the 
staff of Ralph W. Yarborough, United States Senator from Texas. 


Mr. Yarborough was a member of the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare from 1965 to 1967. Most re- 
cently, he has served as legislative assistant to Senator Yarborough. 

Mr. Yarborough, his wife, Ann McJimsey Yarborough, and their 
two children reside in Virginia. 

Jerome K. KuykENDALL was born on December 8, 1907, in 
Pomeroy, Wash. He graduated in 1932 with an LL.B. from the 


University of Washington. He was admitted to the Washington Bar 
in 1932. 


From 1932 to 1941, he practiced law in Seattle. He was assistant 
attorney general for the State of Washington from 1941 to 1944, and 
then served from 1944 to 1946 as a lieutenant in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. From 1946 to 1947 he was again the assistant attorney 
general for the State of Washington. 


In 1947, Mr. Kuykendall was counsel to the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate of the State of Washington. He was a partner in the 
law firm of Pebbles and Kuykendall in Olympia, Wash., from 1947 to 
1951. From 1951 to 1953 he was chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Washington. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower appointed Mr. Kuykendall as 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission and he served in that 
capacity until 1961. From 1962 until September of this year he has 
been a partner in the law firm of Shanley, Fisher, and Kuykendall, 
Washington, D.C. He has been in the private practice of law in 
Washington, D.C., since September. 

Mr. Kuykendall is married to the former Helen Dickinson and 
they reside at 2700 North Oakland St. in Arlington, Va. 
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Foreign Policy Conference for 
Business Executives 


The President’s Remarks at the Conference Sponsored 
by the Department of State. December 4, 1967 


First I want to welcome you here and tell you how 
delighted I am that I can be with you. I want to thank 
each of you for your generosity. I have thought for some 
time that it was about time someone threw a benefit for 
Dean Rusk. This is one of the loveliest rooms to throw 
it in in all of Washington, even though the windows are 
barred. 

When Dean Rusk first took his job as Secretary of 
State, I am told that he made one request. He wanted a 
room with a good view, so he was put up here on the 
seventh and eighth floors. 

And he asked for one more thing. He wanted to have 
the windows sealed. “Why?” he was asked. “Simple,” he 
said, “it is too far to jump and too high for the pickets to 
climb.” 

But Dean forgot all about the birds. They tell me they 
flock to his windowsill every single day. As everybody 
knows in this country, and most other countries, the Sec- 
retary of State is a very wonderfully kind, gentle, under- 
standing, and generous man. Every morning Mrs. Rusk 
gives him a little bag of bread crumbs to bring down to 
the office with him so he can feed these native birds 
through the day. The sparrows and the starlings seem 
very grateful and appreciative, but as you must have ob- 
served, there is just no pleasing the appetites of these 
doves and hawks. [Laughter] 

Someone told me that there were some pickets outside 
while you were registering. I am getting to be an expert 
these days on pickets’ signs myself. But I think there must 
have been a switch in some of those that were used yes- 
terday. The way it was reported to me, one read “Unleash 
Rostow.” 

You may have noticed that a great deal of care went 
into the preparation for your briefings. One reason is that 
business is entitled to very great respect in this country of 
ours. Outside of government, it is really the only place 
left where a man can find a job. You may know that there 
are at least a few people who are out job hunting these 
days. 

A publisher of a children’s book on penguins recently 
sent copies to a group of youngsters to get their opinions. 
And one young lady replied: “This is a good book on 
penguins—but it told me more about penguins than I 
wish to know.” 

After looking around at some of these briefers, I am 
afraid that you have heard a lot more about foreign policy 
in your briefings than you would wish to know. 

The threads of foreign policy extend throughout the 
fabric of our national life. You cannot find the significance 


of any one thread without seeing its relationship to the 
whole. 
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It is not always easy to keep that in mind in the echo 
of gunfire. 

Today, as we meet here, America’s eyes are on Viet- 
nam. The minds of our people are centered on the hills 
and the rice paddies where our men are out there fighting. 

Our presence in Vietnam is in keeping with a foreign 
policy which has guided this Nation for more than 20 
years. Four Presidents, 11 Congresses, and the most 
thoughtful men of our generation have endorsed that 
policy and have built that policy from the ground up. 

For two decades, we have made it clear that we will 
use American strength to block aggression when our 
security is threatened, and when—as in Vietnam—the 
victims of aggression ask for our help and are prepared 
to struggle for their own independence and for their own 
freedom. 

Our strength, and America’s commitment to use that 
strength, has served as a shield. Behind this shield, 
threatened nations have been able to get on with the real 
work of peace. They have been busy building stable soci- 
eties and relieving the bitter misery of their people. Where 
we have been able to—where our assistance has been 
wanted—-where it has been properly matched by self- 
help—we have used our wealth to help them and help 
feed them. For we have learned, we have learned this: 
Violence breeds in poverty, disease, hunger, and 
ignorance. 

Our purpose is not to breed violence, but to build peace. 

The test of our policy is whether the time we have 
bought has been used to the end that we are building 
peace. 

The evidence of 20 years, I think, suggests that we are 
meeting that test. 

Western Europe’s recovery from the ruins of war seems 
like ancient history to some of you here tonight. But it 
was only yesterday. Many thought it could not happen 
in our lifetime. But it did happen—with our help, and 
it happened behind our shield of protection, and behind 
our sacrifice of lives and dollars. 

Twenty years ago it was clear to the leaders of Western 
Europe that our shield there was necessary to their future. 

Today it is equally clear to Asian leaders that our 
presence in Vietnam is vital, is necessary, is a must to 
Asia’s tomorrow. 

There has been much talk in the United States about 
the so-called “domino theory”—the theory that if South 
Vietnam should fall, its neighbors would topple one after 
another. As I pointed out in a speech I recently made in 
San Antonio, the threat of Communist domination is not 
a matter of theory for Asians. Communist domination for 
Asians is a matter of life and death. 

But it is now clear, I think, to all Asians that South 
Vietnam is not going to fall. In every capital of Free Asia 
that fact has already registered, and registered well. It is 
being acted upon. What is happening in Asia might 
really be called the “domino theory in reverse.”” We do not 
need to speculate about the results. We know what has 
happened since we made our stand clear in Vietnam. 
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Just a few years ago, Southeast Asia was only a geo- 
graphic phrase. Its separate states had no sense of identity 
with each other. 

All of those states were overwhelmed by the size of 
their own domestic problems. 

Moreover—and most important—they were hypno- 
tized by the menace of China. 

Out of this fear—and out of this sense of isolation— 
this awareness of desperate problems—grew something 
ominous. It was a paralysis of the will to progress. There 
was a hopeless feeling among all Asians that they were 
the victims, rather than the forgers, of their own destiny. 

Now, in the span of a few years, all of that, I am 
glad to say, has changed and the major agent of that 
change has been America’s firmness in Asia. 

Behind the shield of our commitment there, hope has 
quickened in the nations of Asia. 


They are banded together in regional institutions to 
attack common problems: 

—to pool their information about how to get more 
from their land; 

—to explore new ways to bring education to their 
villages; 

—to join in the fight against disease; 

—to improve their trade with each other, build new 
industries, and pull together for the economic devel- 
opment of the entire area. 


I don’t want to generate false optimism here tonight. 
I do not want to suggest that all the problems of these 
nations will be solved soon or will be solved easily. 

But I do suggest that, when men weigh the pros and 
cons of our commitment in Vietnam, they consider this: 


The war in Asia is not merely saving South Vietnam 
from aggression. It is also giving Asia a chance to organize 
a regional life of progress, cooperation, and stability. 

This is no new objective. Our Government supported 
the Southeast Asia Treaty in 1954 precisely because the 
stability of that part of the world was judged by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in 1954 and the United 
States Senate by a vote of 82 to 1 in 1955 to be vital to 
the security of you and your boys and your girls and your 
families, you Americans. 


The passage of time, I think, has proved that the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and the Senate’s judgment was ab- 
solutely correct. I think it is vital to our security. 


Now, there are a lot of people who do not think so. 
There are a lot of people who are looking for the fire 
escape and the easy way out. They were doing that in 
Mussolini’s time. They did it in Hitler’s time. They did 
not think that this was important to the security of the 
United States until it was almost too late. 

We waited a long time here, but better late than never, 
and now, behind America’s protective shield, progress is 
in motion in Asia where there was none just a few years 
ago. 
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This development is as significant for the peace of the 
whole world as the activities in Europe that I discussed, 
and the rebirth of Europe after World War II that all 
of us participated in. None of us should ever forget that 
more than half of all human beings in the world live in 
Asia, and there can be no peace in the world when half 
of the human beings live in an unstable condition. 

On the periphery of the Orient, a new Asia is now 
building. I saw it. I went there last year. I visited their 
countries and their peoples. 

As this new Asia becomes a firm reality, there is a 
decent hope that the people on the mainland will also 
turn their minds to the challenge of economic and social 
development. There is a decent hope that they will turn 
to the task of living in dignity and mutual respect with 
their neighbors. 

But our foreign policy is concerned not merely with 
Asia, American foreign policy is concerned with all the 
world. And we have acted on that judgment. I want to 
review very briefly, because you don’t hear anything but 
the complaints that sometimes seem to overshadow the 
progress we make. The constructive decisions, the march 
we make forward, doesn’t make very interesting reading 
or reporting. 

—We achieved a trilateral agreement with Germany 
and Great Britain which stabilized our troop levels 
in Germany and dealt with the balance of payments 
problems caused by their location. 

—We just successfully concluded the negotiation of the 
Kennedy Round bringing great advantages to the 
whole world, and a few weeks before it looked rather 
grim. 

—We have just achieved a preliminary monetary 
accord in London which led to the agreement at Rio 
with all the members of the International Monetary 
Fund—laying the basis for a new international 
reserve currency. 

—In the face of the devaluation of the pound, we 
worked with the industrial nations of the Free World. 
Our men have been crossing back over the Atlantic 
on weekends to keep other exchange rates stable and 
the international system strong. 

—We are working with the Soviet Union, our NATO 
partners, and the other nations of the world to 
achieve a nonproliferation treaty—which, when 
complete, will give all countries the opportunity to 
benefit from the peaceful uses of nuclear technology 
while reducing the risks of nuclear war. 

—In this past week we have moved toward a common 
position with the industrialized countries of the 
world to establish special trading benefits which will 
accelerate progress among the developing nations of 
the world. 

—We have concluded this year two treaties with the 
Soviet Union, the consular treaty and the space 


treaty. They have been ratified by the United States 
Senate. 
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These achievements rarely make headlines and interest 
the average citizen. But they are real achievements and 
real accomplishments, and a failure in any one would 
make a lot of noise. They represent, we think, the accept- 
ance of joint responsibilities between enlightened leaders. 
And we are prepared to build upon them. 

In the months ahead, I would like to see us work with 
the institutions of the European communities and with 
other industrialized nations of the world: 

—to make our policies of assistance to the developing 

nations more effective. 

If we have demonstrated that we can work on all 
of these things that I have outlined, we ought to 
demonstrate that we can work together in making 
policies of assistance to developing nations. We 
should work together to strengthen further the world 
monetary situation. 

—to consider together the problems and possibilities of 
flow of capital and technology back and forth among 
us; 

—and finally, to examine together and exchange ex- 
periences on the problems we all share, the problems 
of the urban life, the problems of the modern-day 
cities that have grown every day and they have 
reached a point now where they must be dealt with 
quickly and effectively. 

Now, what we have achieved in this year goes beyond 

these great initiatives: 

—After a year’s careful preparation, we had the sum- 
mit conference at Punta del Este at which the 
nations of Latin America committed themselves to 
go forward toward economic integration—with 
America’s support. 

—We have moved from a dangerous war in the Middle 
East to an agreed resolution within which a rep- 
resentative of the United Nations will be seeking 
a stable peace for that troubled region in the months 
ahead. I shudder to think what could have hap- 
pened if we had not taken that step and what might 
have happened if we had not been successful in 
bringing about a cease-fire in the Middle East just 
a few months ago. 

—We have worked with others to avoid massive 
bloodshed in the Congo. To the concerned Senators 
I see tonight, the last of the three American C—130 
transport planes will leave the Congo at the end 
of this week. We have thrown our support behind 
the regional and subregional efforts of the Africans 
to build a modern life through cooperation—a proc- 
ess that is quietly moving forward in East Africa 
and greatly advanced by the current conference at 
Dakar in West Africa. 

Tomorrow, the Secretary early in the morning and the 
Vice President and [ a little later in the day, will be meet- 
ing with a distinguished American who has been trying 
to leave public service now for about 7 years. But he has 
had to come back when we have demonstrations. He has 
had to go to Detroit to help when we have problems there. 
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He has been in Cyprus and Greece and Turkey trying to 
solve that matter—Mr. Cyrus Vance. 

And he is returning after a successful effort in which 
Greece and Turkey and Cyprus drew back from the brink 
of war and opened the way to a major effort to settle 
the Cyprus problem. 

This has been a year of rather remarkable constructive 
achievements for the people by the world community, 
despite the struggle in Vietnam. 

And if the generations which come after us live at peace 
at all, it is going to be because this generation held the 
shield and supplied the courage and the fortitude and 
determination by which peace was built, and because we 
stubbornly labored to build that peace instead of finding 
a cheap, dishonorable way out of it. 

To those of you who have come here to provide this 
benefit for Dean Rusk, this rather unusual event, I want 
to say to you that we have 41 alliances around the world 
where the commitment and the signature and the agree- 
ment of the United States is present—where your Presi- 
dent and your Senate and your leadership have made 
commitments for this Nation. 

Now, Dean Rusk didn’t make them and I didn’t make 
them. We just have to keep them. If you will keep the 
faith, we will keep the commitments. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:38 p.m. in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room at the Department of State. 


Partnership for Health Amendments 
of 1967 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill Amending 
the Public Health Service Act. December 5, 1967 


Mr. Vice President, Secretary Gardner, Chairman Stag- 
gers, Members of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 


As President there is nothing that I enjoy doing more 
than coming here to the East Room and signing health 
bills. 

First, I think it is somewhat of a recognition and a 
compliment to the Congress for having passed them. 
And having spent so many years in Congress, I look for 
every opportunity I can, in good conscience, to compli- 
ment them. 

This is the second health bill that I have signed this 
week. That makes me very proud and I think this is 
something that will make the American people very 
happy. 

This is the 31st health bill that I have signed in the 
last 4 years. I think that is of some significance because it 
shows what we are thinking about in this country and it 
shows what we are doing about it. 

The bill that we will sign shortly is a little different 
from some of the others that we have had. Its purpose 
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is not to create a new program, but to try to consolidate 
some old ones. It gives our States and it gives our com- 
munities new power to mount a total war against sickness 
and against disease—and they need that power. 

Some 2 years ago a noted medical researcher said: 
“The human body comes in only two shapes and only 
three colors. I don’t expect there are going to be any 
changes... .” 

But even if the human body is quite limited in both 
shape and color, the human body has also unlimited 
capacity for affliction. As medical science has discovered 
more and more of the new ways to cure the body’s ills, 
the Federal Government has responded with more and 
more health programs, as the number of these measures 
has indicated—each with a pinpointed target, each valid 
and each valuable for its own purpose. But the result, 
after dozens and dozens of health bills enacted in a rela- 
tively short period—more health bills have been enacted 
in the last 4 years than all the preceding years of our 
Government put together—the result has been a program- 
matic and bureaucratic nightmare that we frankly must 
face up to. 

So, in this partnership for health measure, we begin to 
try to cure some of this red tape. We begin to free the 
Public Health Service from the burden of paperwork 
so it can fight a more important battle, the battle against 
disease. 

This bill contains a three-part strategy to help them 
fight that battle against diseases: 

First, it offers assistance to States and communities to 
develop broad-based plans for health. We give them that 
obligation and that responsibility and call upon them to 
do their planning. 

Second, as quickly as these plans are ready, it provides 
Federal funds to help carry out these local plans. 

Third, it establishes a national program for research 
and development in health services. Even as we discover 
new ways to cure disease, we are testing better ways to 
bring these cures to the people. 

So the bill that we will sign contains two significant 
proposals : 

It opens the way to strict Federal and State standards 
for clinical laboratories. It will help rid the patient of the 
needless anguish of tests he has had to undergo that might 
be faulty. We do know from recent studies that as many 
as one out of four tests performed by some laboratories 
have been wrong tests. 

This bill also deals with a subject that you have heard 
about and read about and some people have laughed 
about—the subject of rats. 

Throughout history rats have been the prime delivery 
system for our filth and for the worst diseases that human 
beings have. To little children in the slums rats have 
really been the Public Enemy No. 1. 

And some people—some important people—I am 
told—thought it was a joke when we sent up the rat con- 
trol bill a few months earlier. Some joked about it. 
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The bill we are signing today shows that the American 
people are not laughing about it. And it shows that the 
Congress and the country were listening. 

Now it is the turn of State and community leaders 
to listen. Now it is time for the health officers to show that 
by this partnership we mean business. 

This is the second consumer bill that I have signed this 
year. We still have 10 to go: truth-in-lending, pipeline 
safety, flammable fabrics and wholesome meat. 

I had some encouraging words a few moments ago 
about that. 

This wholesome meat bill can relieve every American 
family from the fear that every frankfurter and ham- 
burger they give their children could be rancid or have 
something wrong with it. 


So, I thank the Congress for what you have brought 
me to sign and I invite you to give me other work to do. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:38 p.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As enacted, the bill (H.R. 6418) is Public Law 
90-174. 


Situation in Cyprus 


Statement by the President on the Diplomatic 


Settlement in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
December 5, 1967 


Today we gratefully mark an occasion when the ex- 
ercise of good will and the skill of diplomacy have been 
productive. 


In recent weeks, the danger of a terrible human tragedy 
has hung over the Eastern Mediterranean. Now the Gov- 
ernments of Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus have in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations taken necessary steps to 
remove this threat. 


In this undertaking, so momentous for the preservation 
of peace, they have had the assistance of Mr. Cyrus 
Vance, whom I welcome here today, and Mr. Manlio 
Brosio, Secretary General of NATO, and Mr. José Rolz- 
Bennett, Special Representative of the Secretary General 
of the United Nations. These three envoys helped the 
nations concerned explore ways out of a dangerous 
dilemma. 


But peace could not have been preserved without the 
good will of the governments concerned and their desire 
for peace or without the prompt and energetic action of 
the United Nations Secretary General and Security 
Council. 


I congratulate all three governments and all three emis- 
saries. My special gratitude goes to Mr. Vance, who 
undertook this highly important mission at a moment’s 
notice and carried it out with the greatest skill and total 
dedication. 
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As the result of all these efforts, peace has emerged the 
victor in this crisis. Men of good will everywhere can be 
deeply grateful. 

But the basic problems of Cyprus remain unsolved. The 
world must, with a sense of new urgency, work for their 
resolution to prevent a new threat to peace. 


Situation in Cyprus 


Statement by Cyrus Vance Following a Meeting With 
the President on His Mission to the Eastern 
December 5, 1967 


Mediterranean. 


I have just reported to the President on the completion 
of our mission to the Eastern Mediterranean. The objec- 
tive of the mission was not to attempt in the limited time 
available to find a fundamental solution to the Cyprus 
problem but rather to avert an imminent war which 
would have destroyed the peace in the area with fearful 
consequences. é 

At the President’s instruction we offered our good 
offices to the three nations, working in full cooperation 
with Manlio Brosio, Secretary General of NATO, and 
Dr. José Rolz-Bennett, Special Representative of the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, to help the parties 
preserve peace in the area. 


We were received with friendship in each of the capitals 
and this spirit was maintained throughout our period in 
the area. 

We are gratified that the tensions have been reduced 
and the immediate threat of war in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean has been lifted. But, in the days ahead, the good 
will and cooperation of all the parties will be required to 
safeguard peace, while an effort is made through the 
United Nations to find a solution to the fundamental 
problems of Cyprus. 


Meat Inspection Bill 


Statement by the President Following Action by the 
December 5, 1967 


House and Senate Conferees. 


I am pleased with the action of the House and Sen- 
ate Conferees who reported out a strong meat inspection 
bill today. This bill will help guarantee to every Ameri- 
can family that the meat on their table and in their stores 
and supermarkets will be safe and fit for human con- 
sumption. As early as 1964 I urged an airtight meat 
inspection bill and the one passed today is a significant 
step forward and another victory for the American 
consumer. 
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President Oscar Gestido of Uruguay 


Statement by the President on the Death of 
President Gestido. December 6, 1967 


In the death of President Oscar Gestido Uruguay has 
lost its great leader, and the hemisphere a distinguished 
statesman. 

His long record of public service to his country earned 
him a special place in the hearts of his fellow citizens. 
In the hours of fundamental change in the structure of the 
Uruguayan Government, they turned to him to direct 
their destinies. 

Those of us who had the privilege to work with him 
at the meeting of Presidents at Punta del Este last April 
appreciated the way he conducted that historic con- 
ference. His leadership helped to assure its success as 
a milestone in inter-American relations. 

On behalf of the United States Government and people 
I extend deepest sympathy to the family of the late 
President and the Uruguayan nation. 

At the same time I express my best wishes to President 
Jorge Pacheco Areco for success in carrying forward the 
objectives which he and President Gestido shared. 


Inauguration of President Tubman 
of Liberia 


Announcement of Delegation Headed by Vice President 
Humphrey To Attend the Inauguration and of the 

Vice President’s Plans To Visit Other African 

December 6, 1967 


Countries. 


In response to the invitation of the Government of the 
Republic of Liberia to the Government of the United 
States to send a delegation to mark the inauguration of 
President William V. S. Tubman, the President has desig- 
nated Vice President Humphrey, Ambassador Ben 
Brown, Associate Supreme Court Justice Thurgood 
Marshall, and Mr. Edgar Bronfman, New York busi- 
ness executive, as his representatives at ceremonies in 
Monrovia on January 1-2. 

The Vice President is also planning to take opportunity 
presented by this occasion to visit certain other African 
countries. He expects to visit the Ivory Coast December 
29-30, Ghana January 3-4, Congo (K) January 4-5, 
Ethiopia January 5-7, Somalia January 7-8, Kenya 
January 8-9, and Tunisia January 9-10. He will depart 
Washington December 29 and return to the United States 
on January 10, 1968. 
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United States Air Force 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Lt. Gen. 
William W. Momyer to the Rank of General. 
December 6, 1967 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Lt. Gen. William W. Momyer for appointment to 
the rank of general. 

General Momyer will remain in his present position 
as Deputy Commander, Military Assistance Command 
Vietnam for Air Operations and Commander, 7th Air 
Force in Vietnam. He was assigned to Vietnam in July 
1966. 

The appointment will be effective upon confirmation 
by the Senate. 

General Momyer was born in Muskogee, Okla., on 
September 23, 1916. He graduated from the University of 
Washington in 1937 and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant upon completion of flying training at Kelly 
Field, Texas in 1939. 

During World War II, General Momyer commanded 
the 33d Fighter Group in Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy and 
was Chief of the Combined Operations Branch of the 
Tactical Division in Orlando, Fla. Since World War II 
he has served in various command and staff positions 
with the Tactical Air Command, Air University, Far 
East Air Forces, Air Training Command, and the Air 
Staff. He assumed his present duties as Deputy Com- 
mander, Military Assistance Command Vietnam for Air 
Operations and Commander, 7th Air Force in Vietnam 
in July 1966. 

General Momyer and his wife, the former Marguerite 
Chapman Wilson, are the parents of one child. 


Report on Vietnam 


News Briefing by David Lilienthal Following His 
Meeting With the President and the Cabinet. 
December 6, 1967 


Mr. CuristiAn. Mr. Lilienthal reported privately to 
the President and then gave a brief report to the Cabinet. 
He will give you the essence of that and take any questions 
you have. 

Q. Could you first tell us who he is, his title? 

Mr. LILienTHAL. My name is David Lilienthal. I am 
now the chairman of a company called Development and 
Resources Corporation, a private company which I 
founded i2 years ago which is doing economic develop- 
ment work in various places in the world. 

Q. Is that in New York? 

Mr. LIviENTHAL. The main office is in New York with 
offices elsewhere. 
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Q. What countries, Iran? 

Mr. LivienTHAL. Yes, Iran, Colombia, Ivory Coast, 
of course Vietnam, Nicaragua, Nigeria, and some 12 or 
14 other countries. 

I am just back a week or so from my second trip to 
Vietnam this year. Of course, I was in Guam in February, 
visiting with the Vietnamese. 

The job that the President assigned to our company and 
which I am responsible for is a joint job. This is basically 
with the Vietnamese group who are also nongovern- 
mental, at least at this point they are. It is headed by a 
man of affairs of Vietnam whose name is Vu Quoc Thuc, 
a professor at the University of Saigon, who has a great 
following among the younger, technically trained 
Vietnamese. 

At the time we undertook this training, it was thought 
of as a postwar economic, long-range development pro- 
gram, namely that this would begin after hostilities had 
ceased. This soon turned out to be unrealistic, this postwar 
emphasis. 

First of all, I suppose it was because this is not the kind 
of war that is to be ended like the signing of the treaty on 
the Battleship Missouri; one day it is war, and one day 
it is peace. 

More important still, to my surprise, since the only 
information I had was what I read in the papers that 
this was a ravaged country, that very little could be done 
in the country while the war was on, none of these things 
turned out to be true. 


It also became clear that it would be nothing less than 
a disaster if economic development by the Vietnamese 
were to await a conclusion of the war, disaster because 
inflation would take over, disaster because the needs of 
the country are great and the opportunities are great. 


So we have actually begun a number of long-term, 
first studies and the next step will be things that will 
actually begin to happen. 


The Vietnamese group, which consists of some 12 
seniors—technical men mostly, and 55 graduate stu- 
dents—which is a very inspiring kind of thing, unlike 
intellectuals in some countries I know or at least one, 
these people feel that however difficult, they ought to 
throw themselves into the work of building their country 
and they have, at great sacrifice to themselves. 


They have been very useful indeed. They are very in- 
dependent. We presented, on the American side, a report 
with some ideas in it they discussed which we thought 
should not be more than 30 or 40 pages long. 


The report was presented to President Thieu with 
quite a ceremony. It was 140 pages long. They rewrote 
the whole report and improved on it very considerably. 
This is not surprising because they know their country 
better than any outsider can know it. 

It is a basic idea but I was surprised they could do it 
so promptly. We delivered the report to the new Cabinet 
on the day after they took office. Actually, the Prime 
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Minister didn’t even have an office. He met us in a motel. 
His office had not been arranged. 

The President and the Vice President spent a good 
deal of time the evening before discussing this report 
which is not a comic book by any means. It is a difficult 
thing to follow, partly technical. 

The new Cabinet is made up primarily of young men, 
encouragingly young. It made me think of the New Deal 
days. It made me think that I was brash enough at 32 
to go on the TVA Board. They are as competent as any 
Cabinet members in a relatively underdeveloped country 
that I have ever known. 

I made considerable point of this and the President 
was very much interested in this. These include some men 
who were in the joint development group in this economic 
planning group before the elections were held. 

There are a number of members of the new Senate 
who are technical men who will join this economic devel- 
opment group. The question was raised as to whether 
these young fellows in their thirties and early forties had 
political constituencies that would enable them to make a 
viable government. 

My own observation is that this country is so tired of 
political constituencies that these young fellows are going 
to build their own constituencies out of what they are 
going to do. So I am greatly encouraged. 


I did report to the President the great change in the 
countryside. Saigon is a terribly overcrowded city, of 
course. It is not a very comfortable city. But the country- 
side, between February and November, one would be 
blind if he didn’t see how much the farmers are doing, 
what they are buying, the fertilizer they are buying by 
carloads in groups, the irrigation pumps that you see, to 
say nothing, of course, of the ever-present Honda which 
increases their mobility—the motor bike. 

The peasantry, especially in the delta which has not 
really been touched by war in the sense of devastation— 
this is no Atlanta to the sea sort of picture. Large areas 
of this country, if you flew over, you would not believe a 
war was going on. 

Once in a while there would be a mortar let go. But on 
the whole my chief impression is that this new government 
has shown an interest in economic development and social 
development far beyond anything we had any right to 
expect in February and far more, I think, than most 
people realize. 

These are people who are independent, alert, sensitive, 
and proud. I think they will make it and they think so, 
too. 

Q. How much of the 140-page report is dependent on 
American machinery and know-how when you project it? 

Mr. LivienTHAL. The water control portion, certainly, 
is dependent upon the expertise that our company will 
bring. We have some very able water control people. This 
is something that the French did during their regime 
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there and did not train water control experts and desalina- 
tion and things of that kind. 

On industrialization, I think this will be in the private 
sector.. There are a lot of able profit-oriented, entre- 
preneur types for small-scale industry. This is beginning 
already so that will not involve American help, although 
there will be times when this, I am sure, will be useful. 

Q. American capital will be needed though? 

Mr. LivienTHAL. There is a lot of capital in this coun- 
try for small-scale industry. If you are talking about a big 
fertilizer plant, that is another matter. 


Q. I am interested in your thinking that we are getting 
the wrong impression that there is a war going on over 
there, that the country has been ravaged and so forth. 
Were you in any war areas? 

Mr. LivieNnTHAL. I didn’t go to places where I had no 
business to go, flying over the area of battle. But flying 
over the country, as one does, there are very few signs 
except on the highways that resemble the pictures of 
northern France and Belgium that is pretty much the 
notion that I had when I first went out there. 

I suppose I thought I was going to see the sort of thing 
we were familiar with in World War II or World War I 
that one doesn’t see. 


Q. What is this plan? Go into that a little bit, please. 


Mr. LivienTHAL. This is a preliminary plan. I think 
the easiest way to describe it is to try to map the long-term 
economic and social future of a country even though a 
war is still on. 


That is a pretty difficult thing to do. I have never tack- 
led anything half as difficult in my life. It couldn’t be done 
if there were not such awfully good Vietnamese who know 
what the aspirations of their country are and know the 
building blocks of their country. 


So, we are not talking about day to day. Even hospitals 
and clinics and that sort of thing, but long-term develop- 
ment would mean, for example, the rice production in 
the Mekong Delta. 


There was a very important technical breakthrough 
there for which we can thank plant scientists and the 
Rockefellers who largely financed the Rice Institute at 
Manila and a new strain of rice which in shorthand is 
called IR-8—International Rice No. 8—which was 
planted for the first time in Vietnam when I was there 
in March. 

This rice will produce—where ordinary rice grown 
there would produce 2 tons of rice per hectare—produces 
from 4 and in supervised cases with plenty of fertilizer, 
as much as 10 and 11 tons per hectare. 


With water control, it is completely feasible that this 
would run into 10 or 20 tons per hectare. This changes 
the whole economic and social pattern of Vietnam be- 
cause this delta, which is a very large area, has the best 
capability for the raising of rice as well as other things 
than any place in the world. It has a market because these 
are rice-eating people. 
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It is this long-term aspect of it that is our chief 
responsibility. . 

Q. What are the other components? For example, the 
American Mission there says there is no industrial poten- 
tial in Vietnam, that the future is going to be based on 
agriculture. You mentioned industrialization. 

Mr. LILiENTHAL. I don’t agree with that. I guess that 
is the simple way of answering. 

Small-scale industry depends upon people, first of all, 
who have some entrepreneurial sense. These people have 
it. You don’t have to teach profit motives to these peasants 
—they invented it. They are very adept at machinery. 
Practically anywhere you go there is a fellow who sets up 
a business to take a Honda apart and put it together. 

If he doesn’t have the part, he will take an old Bud- 
weiser Beer can and cut out the part. I have never seen 
people as adaptable. 

That is what small industry grows out of. If you put 
your mind back 45 or 50 years in the United States, that 
is the way small industry grew. 

There is no problem about capital. These are saving 
people and when there is an opportunity to invest in in- 
dustry—well as a matter of fact, there is a big industrial 
park on the edge of Saigon with about 27 industries going 
now under the shadow of war and uncertainty. 

On agriculture, frankly, I think they know more about 
their agriculture than anybody from the United States 
is going to teach them, except on very specialized things 
like a new rice strain and things of that kind. 

There is no place I have ever seen in my life where 
vegetables are grown as expertly as they are in the delta 
which I visited—every kind of vegetable, the year round. 

The irony of it is that there is a United States supported 
group of truck farmers from Vietnam who came to visit 
New Jersey to learn about truck farming. The point ought 
to be in reverse. They could teach us everything there is 
to know about truck farming. 

These are very superior people. 

When we get this horrible war out of the way or even 
abate it, they are going to take off. 

Q. Among those intellectuals, is there an impatience 
with the war? 

Mr. LiLiENTHAL. Oh, yes. Impatience isn’t quite the 
word. They have had it for 20 years. A toothache, for 20 
years, is still a toothache. On the question of how they 
rate an end of the war versus other things— 

This report includes a survey made by 100 Vietnamese 
graduate students who went out in pairs to 673 villages. 
They asked for priorities, “What is it you most want?” 
What they most wanted was economic development which 
means in some cases a bridge, in some cases drainage. 


Schools are way down the line; and peace is way down at 
the bottom. 


Take that with a grain of salt, but it still represents 
something of the feeling. 


Q. Why do you think that is so? Why is peace so 
expendable? 
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Mr. LivienTHAL. Of course these are not disspirited 
people. They have got a lot more gumption than they are 
getting credit for. A good many of them have known, 
and a good many of them have fled from North Vietnam, 
a million of them. They have lived under another set of 
circumstances. They are notably individualistic and the 
Communist system, for whatever its benefits, it certainly 
is not a system encouraging individualism. 


Q. Do you think it is an indication to them that the 
United States will be there as long as there is a war on 
and that might change their priorities? 


Mr. LivienTHAL. Well, they are very candid with you, 
at least they were with me. I was equally candid with 
them. 


They want foreigners out of their country. That starts 
with North Vietnamese. It started with the French, 
started with the Japanese. They are an independent sort 
of people. It includes the Americans. 


Of course we do, too. We certainly would like to be 
out. The correlative of that is something they have not 
faced up to. 


If you want political independence, you have to be 
economically independent. You have to support yourself. 
You have to generate enough income to be independent. 
As they come to face up to this and as this economic devel- 
opment program proceeds, I think this is a very encour- 
aging thing. 

No American I know of wants to stay out there indefi- 
nitely, either economically or militarily. In this the Viet- 
namese are in full agreement. 


Q. What precisely would be in your short-range eco- 
nomic program? Are you talking about something before 
the war ends? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. Yes. 


Q. Besides increasing rice production, are you talking 
of building a few plastic plants or what is it? 

Mr. LiviENTHAL. Small-scale industries. One action 
that this government could take would be to take customs 
actions, increasing customs duties—to take this one illus- 
tration—on fully assembled motorbikes, most of which 
come from Japan, in such a way that the customs would 
induce the Japanese to set up an assembly plant in the 
country. That would provide employment for Vietnamese 
who are very good at this sort of thing. 

Another thing would be the building up of engineering 
and construction companies by Vietnamese who are to 
do, for example, the diking we have in mind in connection 
with the delta, rather than have it done by foreign con- 
tractors. The machinery is there. It is paid for and it is 
sitting around. If it sits around too long it will get to be 
expensive to maintain. These are among the things that 
could be done promptly. 

I think the biggest thing, the real turning point, will be 
if this initial great interest that this new government is 
taking in economic matters is followed up. 
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The way to tell about that is when the first bill for the 
Mekong Delta Authority, which is one of the things we 
want, is introduced into the legislature—the discussions 
show that that is what they want—or if they become pre- 
occupied with some political questions or quarrels among 
former friends, among the Vietnamese. That will be the 
test, I think. 

Reporter: Thank you. 


note: Mr. Lilienthal met with reporters at 1:17 p.m. in the office 
of George Christian, Press Secretary to the President. 


Improving Government Service 


to the Public 


News Briefing by Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., of the 
Civil Service Commission, on His Report to the Cabinet. 
December 6, 1967 


What has happened in the 2 years since the President’s 
original instruction in 1965, I explained to the Cabinet 
officers that there had been a special organization estab- 
lished to pursue this program. It involved 80 agencies in 
the Government with an official designated in each agency 
to direct the activities designed to improve service to the 
public. 

I explained that those designated officials had met with 
me periodically to exchange ideas and to design coopera- 
tive action to improve service; that we had organized an 
information service with respect to this and had distributed 
summaries of actions on the part of the agencies in this 
form twice during the 2-year period in order to share prog- 
ress among the departments. 

I pointed out that there had been about 500 awards to 
Federal employees during this period of time in recognition 
of either acts of special improvement in service or in the 
design of new procedures or new publications that resulted 
in better service. 

I pointed out that there had been inspections of this 
program by the GAO and the Civil Service Commission 
over the period of time. I emphasized the importance of 
employee training in this program and reported that there 
had been 25,000 Federal employees who had participated 
in specially designed, Civil Service-conducted, training 
programs with the objective of equipping these employees 
to improve the service to the public and many of the agen- 
cies had designed their own program to supplement that. 

There had been, as a part of the training development, 
a film entitled “The Extra Step,” which illustrates im- 
proved techniques of serving the public. There have been 
1,000 prints of that film and over one million employees 
have viewed it. 

I indicated that a leaflet had been distributed to about 
3 million in the service describing this program. I then 
summarized the results. 
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I pointed out that over the 2-year period there had 
been 2,500 separate actions that constituted new or 
changed approaches to improved service. 

I particularly pointed up the development of the Fed- 
eral information centers. Those information centers were 
described in the release that was put out in San Antonio. 
There were two such centers that were established on a 
pilot basis, one in Atlanta and the other in Kansas City. 
They are now responding to about 5,000 inquiries a 
month in each city. This is a center where all of the infor- 
mation relating to all Federal programs and offices can 
be dispensed by trained people. 

This is a “Where do you turn?” office. If the individual 
behind the counter is not able to answer the question, he 
puts the inquirer directly in touch with the Federal office 
that can. 

In conjunction with this there has been a development 
of a functional directory for the Federal service along the. 
lines of the yellow pages in the phone book, so it is possible 
to assist the public in identifying by function where they 
go to get the answer they need. 

In addition, in a number of public buildings there have 
been information desks established to replace the menu 
boards on the wall and there have been some agency dis- 
plays to advance the information program. 

One example of consvlidation within a department is 
the use that the Department of Agriculture has made of 
single units in the counties that bring together all of the 
agriculture activities in one office. This is now in existence 
in 1,600 counties, more than half of the counties in the 
country. 

As special services, I cited the development of the self- 
service office with respect to the Post Office. There are now 
100 such units that provide available service at all times 
on a self-service basis. 

I particularly emphasized the development of extended 
office hours on the part of Federal agencies serving the 
public, particularly the Veterans Administration, the 
Social Security Agency, Internal Revenue, Civil Service 
Commission, and Labor Department. 

There are now 1,000 offices that are open one evening a 
week and on Saturday in an effort to provide better 
service. 

I cited the fact that there had been an increase in claim 
service as a part of this program. There had been a 2-week 
speedup in a number of claims activities. I cited the im- 
proved port services at ports of entry through cooperation 
on the part of Treasury, HEW, Justice, and Agriculture. 

I mentioned the development of Government book- 
stores outside of Washington, D.C. There are two of them 
now in being, one in Kansas City and one in Chicago. 
These have had a very active play from the public. This 
is a means of making publications immediately avail- 


able that otherwise had to be secured by writing to 
Washington. 
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I emphasized the effort under way to redesign forms 
that have to be filled out by the public in order to make 
them clear, to simplify them and have them reflect the 
public’s point of view rather than the direct need of the 
clerk or officer who has to process the forms. 

I pointed out that in one move to serve a specialized 
public a number of Government forms and pamphlets are 
being translated into Spanish for use in the southwestern 
portion of the country. 

Then I cited a number of changes that have been made 
in phone service. I worked with the telephone system to 
work out relays or automatic switching in order to avoid 
the chronic busy signal. 

We have used recording devices where this is possible. 
We have arranged to have telephone exchanges open 
around the clock in order to reach agencies and at least 
get essential information. 

I pointed to the use of the so-called Enterprise number 
technique that is being experimented with in Social Se- 
curity where it is possible to call an Enterprise number and 
get a Government office a good many miles distant and 
secure an answer that way. 

Also a special effort has been made to eliminate the 
telephone runaround, if you get the wrong officer, to de- 
sign a system to get the information from that point and 
call the individual back rather than transferring a call all 
around the circuit and still not getting the answer. 

I concluded my presentation by citing the future ac- 
tions necessary. This program has no terminal point. It 
needs to be sustained. You need to build up further 
momentum. 

I pointed out there are one million and a half Federal 
employees who deal with the public and it is important 
to make known to them the desire of the President that 
the quality of service be improved. 

I instituted a search for new ideas as to how the public 
can be better served by the Government. I pointed out 
the future cooperation by the State and local govern- 
ment. I found a desire on the part of mayors and Gov- 
ernors to combine their information services with those of 
the Federal Government. 

We aré extending these one-stop information centers 
beyond the cities for which they are already programed. 

I mentioned we have two. There are five under de- 
velopment; boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Forth Worth. My view is that we should continue plan- 
ning so that every major metropolitan center has a center 
of this kind. 

I concluded by emphasizing the necessity for con- 
stantly stepping up the training of employees to improve 
their performance in dealing with the public. That is the 
story. 


Reporter: Thank you. 


NOTE: Mr. Macy met with reporters at 1:42 p.m. in the Office 
of George Christian, Press Secretary to the President, at the White 
House. Mr. Macy also made available a copy of the report entitled 
“Improving Service to the Public,” Summary No. 2, June 1967 
(66 pp., processed ) . 
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Cabinet Meeting 


Press Pool Report of Max Frankel of the 
New York Times. December 6, 1967 


Mr. FRANKEL: The President was siiting in his usual 
place. Secretary Boyd and Secretary Freeman were there. 
Also at the table was Ambassador Goldberg, Secretary 
Gardner, Secretary Udall, Bob Wood, Secretary Trow- 
bridge, Attorney General Clark, Postmaster General 
O’Brien, and Secretary McNamara. 

Around the edge of the room were Marvin Watson, 
Joe Califano, McPherson, Ackley, Mike Manatos, Rich- 
ard Helms, Mr. Schultze, Doug Cater, Leonard Marks, 
and Walt Rostow, and a couple of other people I didn’t 
quite catch. 

We heard essentially the same thing that you heard 
from Mr. Lilienthal and Mr. Macy. We heard the Presi- 
dent interjecting a couple of points in the Lilienthal re- 
port, primarily to say, “Give us your evaluation and as- 
sessment of these people, how they compare with people 
in other countries.” 

Among the things that he said that he didn’t quite re- 
peat in the same way here: He told the story of some 
of his own people, an expert on water development, who 
didn’t want to leave the soft life in the United States, who 
thought Vietnam was just a matter of butchery and so on, 
and they persuaded him to go there and his whole attitude 
was changed. 

He was very taken with the opportunities and said he 
hoped his operation would work themselves out of a job 
in about 3 years. 

As to the Vietnamese Cabinet officials, he said there are 
some weak sisters but on the technical side he said it was 
very reassuring because these men are committed men and 
he hopes everyone on this side can encourage that type 
of fellow. 

Then he made the point that he was confident that they 
would build the constituency, even though they don’t now 
have them. 


Secretary Fowler asked him to look into the role of the 
Asian Development Bank out there. 
Mr. Lilienthal said it is not understood over here on 


this side that we are dealing with people who are adapt- 
able and intelligent. 


If a road gets opened up you find an awful lot of small 
business underway right away. 

The President said we long for the day to come when 
we can take the resources we have invested and divert 
them into work such as Mr. Lilienthal was doing. 


Mr. Macy then gave the report you just heard. There 
was one phrase he used which he didn’t use here which 
was the war on gobbledygook. 

Mr. Macy. I didn’t think it was necessary here. 


Mr. FRANKEL. Mr. Macy talked about speeding up 
the correspondence. 
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The President interjected saying that he had been 
shocked with the delay in dealing with the correspondence 
he had found around the White House. He said in the 
Senate they dealt with these things in 24 hours and all of 
you who are not running for reelection might not be able 
to do it as fast as a fellow who depends on it for votes. 
But he first urged and finally instructed every Cabinet 
agency to check up on the speed with which both con- 
gressional and ordinary citizen’s mail is dealt with and 
report back at the next Cabinet meeting, which he said 
would be December 20. 

At another point the President interjected that he had 
always found that in trying to rationalize phone services 
and get the right lines to the right place so that every- 
thing would be clear, he frequently found that the men 
who need the phones the least have the most. 

He was talking about some fellow he knew who used 
to get one call a day, who had 13 phone lines into the 
desk—and so on. He said they ought to study that, too, in 
their departments. 

In a jesting way, he said if you need any expertise on 
that subject, consult Marvin Watson. 

Secretary Gardner expressed the point,in a discussion 
with Mr. Macy that you could get clear indication on 
how well the Government is serving the citizenry if you 
ran some surveys of the citizens rather than checking on 
the departments. 

Mr. Macy indicated when they planned to do that and 
they also have started having cards available at the 
various Government offices where people can comment 
on the service. 


Joe Califano was invited by the President to tell how 
in HUD, they have speeded up the yes or no responses 
processing of applications by 50 percent. 

Ambassador Goldberg said that he made a pitch for a 
Federal ombudsman on the grounds that the principal 
complaint he heard when he was Secretary of Labor was 
that complaints about Government dealings with the 
citizens are passed upon by the same department that is 
being complained against. 

He said this helps not only the citizens, but the Govern- 
ment even more. His experience was that 90 percent of 
the complaints were unfounded, and the department 
could have an independent agency, say to get them off 
their backs, and 10 percent have some basis. 

He said he has seen the legislative proposals, but he 
thinks it could be done by Executive order. 


Q. Did he urge the President to do that today? 

Mr. FRANKEL. He asked if this has been studied. 

Q. Was there any response from the President? 

Mr. FRANKEL. Yes, the general response from the 
White House side was not very enthusiastic. Mr. Macy 
said that he always felt that every employee should be an 
ombudsman, himself. 


He pointed out that our Federal Government was so 
large that the Scandinavian experience was not found to 


be applicable. 
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Doug Cater whispered to the President and was then 
invited to state publicly that most serious complaints find 
their way to the White House and you have a whole staff 
of people who ride herd on the departments and deal 
with them. 

Ambassador Goldberg made another comment stick- 
ing to his guns, etc. The President sort of closed the 
discussion saying that there are about 10,000 complaints 
a week coming in here now and a good many of them are 
referred to the agencies; maybe they should not be, but 
he said most serious ones do get upstairs, as he put it, and 
are taken care of by the staff. 

I left out one interjection on which I don’t have the 
quote, but where we were talking about ports of entry. 
The President interjected that he knows about this be- 
cause he wasted a good deal of time on the Mexican 
border dealing with Government agencies. 

Q. He said, “I have lost a lot of time myself at the 
Mexican border that I felt was just thrown away.” 

Mr. FRANKEL. The President ended this whole session 
by paying very warm tribute to Mr. Macy, saying he 
handled a very unbelievable job not only to the Civil Serv- 
ice, but to the President on appointments, setting an ex- 
ample that any future administration could well emulate. 

In talking back and forth, he established that he had 
made 663 appointments, excluding judgeship and military 
appointments. Only one judgeship had been refused by 
the Congress. 

These were requiring congressional approval. In ad- 
dition, he made 1200 super-grade appointments and han- 
dled a great many resignations. 

Mr. Macy. Too many. 

Mr. FRANKEL. Too many, Mr. Macy interjected. 

Q. On the longer opening hours, the President wanted 
to know what the costs were. 

Mr. Macy. The plan was that there would be adjust- 
ments in schedules so there was no increased costs. 

Mr. FRANKEL. If you give me 30 seconds, I think I 
left something interesting out, but I can’t find it. 

Mr. CuristIaNn. Copies of the Improved Services to 
the public report are available right here. 

Mr. FRANKEL. That is all. 


NOTE: Mr. Frankel met with reporters at 2:03 p.m. in the Office 
of Press Secretary George Christian, at the White House. 


Wright Brothers Day, 1967 


Proclamation 3821. December 6, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


December 17 will mark the 64th anniversary of pow- 
ered flight. 

It is difficult to believe that two pioneering brothers, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, made the first successful 
flight in a heavier-than-air, mechanically propelled air- 
plane just a little over threescore years ago. Few de- 
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velopments in technology have been so rapid as that of 
flight—from the frail craft at Kitty Hawk to the great 
jet planes and space capsules of today. 

The Wright brothers’ epic flight—in a plane they 
designed, built, and flew themselves—lasted less than a 
minute. But their inventive genius revolutionized trans- 
portation, and gave rise to great new industries that have 
strengthened America’s defense and economy. 

The names of Orville and Wilbur Wright symbolize 
American ingenuity and courage, and it is right that we 
should commemorate their achievements. To this end, 
the Congress by a joint resolution approved December 17, 
1963 (77 Stat. 402), has designated the seventeenth day of 
December of each year as Wright Brothers Day and has 
requested the President to issue annually a proclamation 
inviting the people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby call upon the 
people of this Nation, and their local and national gov- 
ernment officials, to observe Wright Brothers Day, De- 
cember 17, 1967, with appropriate ceremonies and activ- 
ities, both to recall the accomplishments of the Wright 
brothers and to provide a stimulus to aviation in this 
country and throughout the world. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixth day of December, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-second. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10 am., 
December 7, 1967] 


Business Council 


Text of the President’s Remarks to Members of the 
Council Meeting at the Mayflower Hotel. 
December 6, 1967 


If we wanted to celebrate the triumphs of our economy 
tonight, we would have cause enough. 

We are now in the 82d month of the American eco- 
nomic miracle. This sustained prosperity is unparalleled 
in our history. 

But it is not celebration which summons us. 

We are here, rather, to look at the other side of the 
ledger—to assess some of the challenges that now threaten 
our prosperity. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 


America’s role in world trade and finance is crucial to 
our prosperity and that of all free nations. 

World trade has quadrupled since World War II. We 
have helped to create that trade—and we have shared 
fully in its benefits. 
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In the world network of trade, America’s role is doubly 
important. Our dollar stands at its center—the medium 
of exchange for most international transactions. 

The recent devaluation of the British pound—with 
the tremors of uncertainty it stirred—makes it even more 
imperative that we maintain confidence in the dollar. 

In the wake of devaluation, we witnessed a remarkable 
display of international financial cooperation. A specu- 
lative attack on the system was decisively repelled. 

It was repelled because we stood firmly behind our 
pledge—which I reaffirm today—to convert the dollar to 
gold at $35 an ounce. 

It was repelled because the leading governments of 
the Western World joined with us in that successful de- 
fense, at a relatively small cost in reserves. 

But we cannot rest on this victory. We must look ahead. 
As world trade expands, so must the liquidity required to 
finance it. That liquidity need not rest on the uncertain- 
ties of gold production, consumption, and speculation. 
Nor can its supply be the responsibility of any one country. 

So, even as we reaffirm our pledge to keep our dollar 
strong—and every ounce of our gold stock stands behind 
that pledge—we must look beyond gold. 

We will press the case for other reserves which 
can strengthen the international monetary system of 
tomorrow. 

We are joined with other nations in this venture. 

Already we have laid out a blueprint. The agreement 
reached at the International Monetary Fund meeting in 
Rio is a first important step. It points the way to the 
creation of supplementary reserves backed by the full 
faith and credit of the participating nations. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


A healthy balance of payments is essential to a sound 
dollar. 

After a decade of deficits, our balance of payments 
problem still challenges the best efforts of government 
and business. 

In recent years we have made some very real prog- 
ress. But we find some of that progress offset by the cost 
of our defense efforts in Southeast Asia, and by events 
surrounding the devaluation of the pound. 

This calls for special effort—by both government and 
business—to press even harder for progress. 

Our investments in defense and foreign aid are vital 
to the security of every American. But, for our part in 
government, we are reducing to the barest minimum 
the drain of these essential activities on our balance of 
payments. 

Business, too, has responded to the challenge. 

In the voluntary balance of payments program, we 
have seen one of the finest examples of cooperative effort 
with government. Many firms have helped to reduce the 
deficit. They have borrowed funds overseas to finance 
foreign investments rather than borrow here and export 
our dollars abroad. Others have chosen to defer or scale 
down their investments. 
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We ask for even greater voluntary cooperation in 1968. 

Before your dollars flow abroad to another industrial 
nation, ask yourself: Is this for an essential project? If 
it is, why can’t you finance it overseas? 

I know that borrowing overseas may cost an extra 
point or so in interest. But it is a necessary investment, It 
will strengthen the economy in which we all have a share. 


EXPANDING Our Exports 


The best way to strengthen our balance of payments 
is to expand our exports. 

We used to talk of the world market in terms of bil- 
lions of dollars—and more recently hundreds of billions. 
Now the economists tell us those measures no longer 
suffice. 

The size of the economy outside the United States 
today exceeds $1 trillion. 

American business has only begun to fight for this 
market. 


I hope you will take this message back to the board 
rooms of America: Get going on exports. 

We in government have helped you to promote and 
finance your sales to other markets abroad. We hope to 
do even more in the future. 


But I ask business to remember this: Trade must be a 
two-way street. Trade must be a fair and competitive 
race. 

You cannot win this race confined by the quotas or 
high tariff walls the protectionists demand. Those walls 
have always been barriers to profits. You will win the 
race with time-tested American business methods—effi- 
ciency, better products, lower costs and prices. 

Even though we know that a key to balance of pay- 
ments is to export more, we also know this: 


If our prices rise faster than those of our overseas com- 
petitors, our exports will suffer and our imports will grow. 

A growing export surplus demands that we maintain 
a higher degree of price stability than our competitors. 
We have done that over the past 7 years. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF BUSINESS AND LABOR 


The challenge to business and labor is no less compelling 
than the challenge to government. 


We know that wage and price changes are inevitable— 
and desirable—in a free enterprise system. 

But those changes must be restrained by a recognition 
of the fundamental national interest in maintaining a 
stable level of overall prices. 


If strong labor unions insist on a wage rise twice the 
nationwide increase in output per man-hour—even where 
there is no real labor shortage—we are bound to have 
rising prices. 

If members of an industry attempt to raise prices and 
profit margins—even when they clearly have excess capac- 
ity—we are bound to have rising prices. 
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Nobody benefits from a wage-price spiral. Labor knows 
that it does not. You know that business does not. And 
surely the American people do not. 

Yet business says it is labor’s responsibility to break the 
spiral, and labor says it is yours. 

I say it is everyone’s responsibility. 

It is the responsibility of government, of labor, and of 
business. 

I intend to urge labor to restrain its demands for exces- 
sive wage increases. 

I am urging business tonight to refrain from avoidable 
price increases, and to intensify its competitive efforts. 

To both I say: It is your economy—your jobs and 
profits we need to protect. It is your dollar whose strength 
we must maintain. 

For the first time, America is fighting for freedom 
abroad without resorting to wage and price controls at 
home. 

Voluntary restraint has made involuntary curbs un- 
necessary. 

This is the way it should be done. 

This is the way it can be done—if business and labor 
meet their responsibilities. 


Food and Fiber Report 


The President’s Remarks Recorded for National 
Educational Television Program on the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Food and 


Fiber. December 7, 1967 


Every man enjoys the chance to talk about something 
that he knows something about. I think that is even true 
of Presidents. 

Agriculture is a subject that has been very close to my 
heart all of my life. My roots have always been in rural 
America. That is why I am very happy today to have 
this chance to remind my fellow Americans of the debt 
that I think we owe to the American farmer and to his 
family. 

—Our farmers have made us the healthiest and the 
best fed people in all the world, throughout all history. 
They have given us much more than just the necessities 
of life. Every day, they bring us a harvest of great quan- 
tity and rare quality—and they do it at a cost that the 
average housewife can easily afford. 

—Our farmers have shared the richness of their skill 
and the earth with a hungry world. They have literally 
saved millions of people from starvation. 

—American farm products are vital to our own eco- 
nomic health, and to our strength in the markets of the 
world. They form the largest part of America’s interna- 
tional trade. 
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—American farming techniques today are miracles 
that create many of the blessings of our abundance. Their 
efficiency is the envy and the hope of so many nations 
that seek peaceful and stable development. 


Yes, the American farmer has given a great deal to his 
nation, and he has given much to the world. And—yes— 
he gets the short end of the stick in return. 

Far too often, he gets less than his fair share of the 
prosperity that he has helped create and that he supports. 
He gets up at daylight, he works all day long, he comes 
home hot or cold and tired to his family—and he finally 
finds that he has been short-changed for his labors. So 
instead of going to bed, he sits up with his wife, wrestling 
with the unpaid bills and wondering how to meet the 
payments. 

These things are pretty discouraging. The bills are hard 
to pay because the farmer himself is underpaid. We must 
do better by our farmers. We owe it to them to be fair. 
We owe it to ourselves to be just—and I am not sure that 
we have been either. 

All of us—the college people, the government people, 
the city people, the farm people, the American people, 
if you please—should join in conscience and bring new life 
to the American farmer and to our agricultural programs. 

Two years ago, I, as the President of the American 
people, established the National Advisory Commission on 
Food and Fiber to try to help us achieve that. We sought 
and secured 30 outstanding Americans to serve on this 
Commission. Dean Sherwood Berg, of the Institute of 
Agriculture at the great University of Minnesota, acted 
as Chairman. 

The President asked this Commission to take a good, 
hard, long look at our agricultural and our foreign trade 
policies. I now have their findings and recommenda- 
tions—and I am encouraged. 

Their report will, I hope, move us forward to the goal 
we seek—giving a fair income to our farmers for their 
labors—and giving a fair return to the investor in our 
food and fiber industries. 

That is our common responsibilty as Americans. We 
ought to live up to that responsibility. We haven’t lived up 
to it. We have to do something about it. So I am very 
grateful to every member of this Commission for helping 
us to recognize our debt to our farmers—for showing us 
how we must and how we may repay the farmer—in full. 

I know that we don’t have all the final answers. I know 
that many of them are around the corner that we haven’t 
turned. But I do believe they will not come easy for any 
of us; and I do think that I ought to tell you this: The 
search is underway. The search is not going to stop. 
We have the very best men that the President can find 
doing the searching. 

“Farming,” it has been said, “looks mighty easy when 
your plow is a pencil, and you are sitting back in an 
air-conditioned room a thousand miles from a cornfield.” 

This Commission has not been looking at farming from 
an air-conditioned room with a pencil over the ear a 
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thousand miles from the farm. From the very first, this 
Commission understood that there were no easy answers 
to this problem. If there were, it would have been given 
to the 35 Presidents who preceded me. This Commission 
has rejected the extremes of pessimism and optimism. 

Our farmers generally have a good deal of pessimism 
in their system and they have a good deal of justification 
for it. Now and then we have an adventurer and one 
that is overly optimistic. 

But this Commission has looked instead, not for pes- 
simism or optimism, but for constructive ideas—for fair 
proposals—for what they believe would be reasonable and 
yet realistic solutions. 

Too often we have had idealistic people that had their 
eyes on the stars but did not keep their feet on the ground. 

I hope, and I believe, that the Commission has suc- 
ceeded in its general purpose. I believe we are all now 
better equipped in our national purpose. 

So I am very grateful to all of you who believe as I 
believe—that there is a better day coming for the Ameri- 
can farmer, particularly if the farmer himself will unite 
and will give some of his good hard-headed thinking to 
this subject. 

I think that we need not wait until the cows come home 
to see this day come. Let’s get with it. Let’s go at it. Let’s 
unite and put our shoulders to the wheel. 

In adversity, you know, the family comes a little closer 
together. Now, things are not so bad as to say we are all 
living in adversity. But we do need to better conditions on 
the farms. If we don’t, people are not going to be on the 
farms any more. There are too few there now. One of the 
reasons for all of our problems is that so many have left 
the farms because they were forced to. 

So let’s try to put aside our prejudices and our selfish- 
ness and our individual viewpoints and try to find an area 
of agreement where the farmers of the Nation can come 
together and unite in a common cause—a cause of moving 
forward for a better world for those who till the soil, and 
a better world for all of those who live in it. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President’s remarks were recorded at the White House 


for broadcast at 10:30 p.m., e.s.t. As printed above this item follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Commander in Chief, 
Allied Forces, Southern Europe 


Announcement of Assignment of Adm. Horacio 
Rivero, Jr., Replacing Adm. Charles D. Griffin, and 
of Intention To Nominate Vice Adm. Bernard A. Clarey 
as Vice Chief of Naval Operations. December 8, 1967 


The President has approved the assignment of Adm. 
Horacio Rivero, Jr., 57, U.S. Navy, as Commander in 
Chief, Allied Forces, Southern Europe. 
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Admiral Rivero will replace Adm. Charles D. Griffin, 
U.S. Navy, who will retire on February 1, 1968. The 
President announced his intention to nominate Admiral 
Griffin for retirement in the grade of admiral. Admiral 
Griffin has served as Commander in Chief of Allied Forces 
in Southern Europe since March 1965. 

The President also announced intention to nominate 
Vice Adm. Bernard A. Clarey for appointment to the 
grade of admiral to replace Admiral Rivero as Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations. Admiral Clarey is currently serving 
as Director, Navy Program Planning, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Rivero was born in Ponce, Puerto Rico, on 
May 16, 1910. He graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy in 1931 and served in the Pacific in World War II. 
He holds the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of 
Merit with Gold Star, Bronze Star with Combat V and 
Commendation Ribbon. 

Admiral Clarey was born in Oskaloosa, Iowa, on 
May 4, 1912. He graduated from the Naval Academy in 
1930. He was assigned to a submarine in Pearl Harbor 
at the time of the December 7, 1941 attack and served in 
the submarine service during World War II. He holds the 
Navy Cross with two Gold Stars, the Distinguished Service 
Medal with Gold Star, the Silver Star, the Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star with Combat V and Presidential Unit 
Citation. 

Admiral Griffin was born in Philadelphia on Janu- 
ary 12, 1906, but was reared in Washington, D.C. He is a 
1927 graduate of the Naval Academy. He holds the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Bronze Star with Combat V 
and the Presidential Unit Citation. 


Civil Programs in Vietnam 


Remarks of the President and News Briefing by 
Ambassador Eugenie Anderson Following Her 
Report on Her Trip. December 8, 1967 


Tue Preswent. This is a rush day for us. As you would 
expect, the father of the bride is quite nervous. 

Mrs. Anderson is one of the three women whom I 
asked to go to Vietnam. I asked them to spend whatever 
time they could spend there, see whatever they could see 
there, and to record the observations and any suggestions 
or helpful hints—from a sideline objective viewpoint— 
that would be helpful to us. 

Mrs. Anna Lord Strauss, Mrs. Anderson, and Mrs. 
[Norman] Chandler of the Los Angeles Times family,, 
were the three women who went there and spent roughly 
10 days reviewing the constructive and reconstructive 
program that is going on. 

I didn’t send them to advise General Westmoreland 
or submit any military strategy recommendations. But 
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I did ask them to go and see what parts of the country they 
could; how the people were living; what we were doing 
with our refugee problem, our pacification program, all 
our programs in those areas. 

Mrs. Anderson, as you know, and Mrs. Strauss, and 
Mrs. Chandler are all experienced women in their re- 
spective fields, all of which requires good reporting. 

I stressed that I could get subjective reporting free; 
what I want is objective reporting. They are trying to 
do that. She is making suggestions to the various people 
out there, Ambassador Komer and Ambassador Bunker 
and his group. 

She is back here now and seeing the people here who 
have charge of looking into these things she is talking 
about. 

She can talk to you about any of the details. I would 
say that she has reviewed with me the quality of our 
personnel, civilian and military. 

She observed the attitude and morale of our troops 
as she could see and hear it; the constructive programs 
that are taking place with which she has been identified 
in the United Nations and as an Ambassador to the 
Scandinavian countries, and the general constructive and 
reconstruction effort that we are making there. 

We used to say we have the military here and the 
civilian here and we are going to try to do both of them 
together. 

Well, she has been looking at the other side of it. She 
has seen some very heartening things and also some prob- 
lems. I guess we always have some of those. 

That is all I want to say. 


Q. Madam Ambassador, what are some of the sugges- 
tions you might have made? 

AMBASSADOR ANDERSON. I want to say, first of all, that 
I was very, very greatly impressed at the caliber of Ameri- 
can representatives, the leaders there in Vietnam. 


I have been in many different posts and countries where 
we have diplomatic representatives and military repre- 
sentatives, of course. But I must say I have never been 
any place where the caliber of the American leadership on 
the civilian and military side is of such exceptional caliber. 

To this extent it includes all the levels to which we came 
in contact with Ambassador Bunker and Ambassador 
Komer and Mr. Zorthian on the information side and the 
military leaders as well as the people that we saw through- 
out the country. 


I really feel so proud of the Americans in Vietnam. 
I think that is a great story that needs to be told about 
the dedication and the commitment of the Americans in 
Vietnam, both civilian and military. 


Q. What can you tell us about the other war, the re- 
construction phase? 

AMBASSADOR ANDERSON. We concentrated, as the 
President said, in our roughly 10 days, on the nonmilitary 
side of the war. I would like to stress that this is oftentimes 
called the “other war.” I don’t think it is really two wars. 
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I think it is only one war and it is all interrelated and 
interdependent. 

What I think is very significant and has not been well 
understood in this country is the magnitude of our effort 
on the constructive side, on the reconstructive side and 
on the building of a new nation. 

This is a historic development. No country that I know 
of has ever before engaged in fighting a war against Com- 
munist aggression, external aggression and internal sub- 
version, and at the same time has been carrying out the 
kind of building up of a new order and trying to re- 
construct and build up the ruins of war and construct 
new institutions, democratic institutions, at the same time 
while the war is going on. 

We saw so many evidences of new projects and I must 
say encouraging developments on this side, this phase of 
the war, that I think we have reason to be heartened. 

Now, I want to emphasize that this is a very complex 
struggle, very difficult, enormously complicated and tre- 
mendous in scope and magnitude. 

At the same time, if you keep this in mind, the com- 
plexity of it and the fact it does take time and it will take 
time, nevertheless we should not lose sight of the fact that 
there is progress and there is constructive work going 
forward and there is political development taking place. 

I met with many Vietnamese as well as Americans. I 
don’t know whether you saw the map of where we went 
or whether you would like to know a little bit more about 
the places we actually visited and what we did. 


I have it here. We were based here at Saigon. We went 
to Vung Tau the second day we were there which is the 
place where the Revolutionary Development Training 
Center is. We saw a very impressive. Major Bae, a Viet- 
namese leader who is in charge of this and where already 
39,000 cadres have been trained for the revolutionary 
program. 

Back in Saigon in the afternoon, we visited District 8, 
which is one of the most overcrowded districts of Saigon 
where refugees have been coming in, where a young 
group of Vietnamese graduate students have undertaken 
self-help projects there which are most impressive. 

What they are doing is to help the people to help 
themselves in an urban area. 

Then we went the next day to the Tay Ninh Province, 
which is over near the Cambodian border. We visited the 
Revolutionary Development Centers and pacified villages 
there, our reception centers for the returnees, chieu hoi 
as they are called in Vietnam. 

We also visited the civic action program. 

I might say it is very effective and it is very impressive 
what the Philippines, our allies, and also the South Ko- 
reans are doing in that country, both of them having 


been through the same struggle before or a similar 
struggle. 


They have a very good understanding of the problems 
faced by the South Vietnamese and they are working 
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very effectively. Then we went up to Danang, the base 
up near the Demilitarized Zone, and visited refugee cen- 
ters there also; in the afternoon, we went over to Hué 
and visited about a dozen of the pacified villages there. 

Also we visited reception centers in both of those places 
for the returnees. Then we went down on Saturday to 
Da Lat, or up to Da Lat. That is in the Central High- 
lands where, as you know, there is a nearby montagnard 
area. 

We visited the montagnard villages which have been 
pacified and are being assisted and resettled by the Revo- 
lutionary Development teams. We also visited the great 
Catholic University there at Da Lat. 

On Sunday, I went down—Mrs, Chandler and Mrs. 
Strauss left Sunday morning because they had previously 
visited the Delta another day, but I visited the Delta area 
on Sunday. 

I flew by helicopter over a good bit of that area and 
visited several of the centers there which have been paci- 
fied and which are secure now under the Revolutionary 
Development programs. 

Q. I know you want to talk some more with the Presi- 
dent, but did any of the three ladies come back with any 
ideas of changing the emphasis or speeding up this or 
slowing down that? Do you have any recommendations? 

AMBASSADOR ANDERSON. I have made several sugges- 
tions and recommendations to the President, but I have 
not really made a full written report as yet. 

I think that one of the main points which I would like 
to emphasize is that I feel that we need to know more 
about this aspect of the struggle. This is a political war 
and in order to have progress on all fronts, we have to 
make progress on all fronts at the same time. 

This is a different kind of war than any in which we 
have ever been engaged. 


Q. When you say, Mrs. Anderson, we need to know 
more, do you mean the American people should know 
more or more effort should be made to understand it? 


AMBASSADOR ANDERSON. I think the American people 
need to know more. I was really impressed with how fully 
the American team in South Vietnam does understand 
the nature of this struggle and what a high caliber of 
American representatives there is 


It is a very high quality. I must say that over and over, 
when I met Americans in some of the most remote places 
where you might think they might be isolated or somehow 
cut off, they told me how they are there because they 
believe in what they are doing and because of their respect 
and belief in the determination of the South Vietnamese 
people. 

We sometimes forget that the South Vietnamese have 
been. fighting for their independence and freedom for 
20 years. 


Reporter. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:05 p.m. in his office at the White 
House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 
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Judge Advocate General’s Corps, 
U.S. Navy 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
Establishing the Corps. December 8, 1967 


I have today signed H.R. 12910 to establish a Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps in the Navy. 

This does not mean the Navy is hiring lawyers for 
the first time. Legal officers have served in the Navy 
for more than a century. More than 900 serve today in 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

This act gives them a new professional status and or- 
ganization. For the first time it creates a staff corps 
comparable to the Judge Advocate General’s Corps in 
the Army and Air Force. It gives Navy lawyers the same 
professional recognition accorded to doctors, dentists, 
chaplains, and others who perform specialized duties. 

At a time when the Navy’s need for legal services is 
increasing, this measure will help attract and retain good 
lawyers. 

I also note, for the better half of our population, that 
this act—for the first time—permits women to serve as 
lawyers in the Navy. 


NoTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 12910) is Public Law 90-179. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 
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December 5 


The President announced the retirement of Foy D. 
Kohler as Deputy Undersecretary of State for Political 
Affairs. 

President Johnson has accepted the resignation of W. 
True Davis as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
U.S. Executive Director of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 


December 6 

The President has invited a group of Americans to 
come together to aid in the establishment of a nongovern- 
mental, not-for-profit institute for urban development. 
They are Irwin Miller, chairman of the board, Cummins 
Engineering; Arjay Miller, president, Ford Motor Co.; 
Kermit Gordon, president, Brookings Institute; Mc- 
George Bundy, president, Ford Foundation; Richard 
Neustadt of Harvard; and Cyrus Vance, Attorney, New 
York City. These men will define the charter of the in- 
stitute and help in having it incorporated. They also will 
assist in the selection of its board of directors, who will in 
turn select its president. 


The President has accepted the retirement from regu- 
lar active service of Win G. Knoch, judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the 7th circuit, Chicago, Ill., ef- 
fective immediately; and, Austin L. Staley, chief judge 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 3d circuit, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., effective December 31. 


December 7 


The President attended the funeral services for Francis 
Cardinal Spellman at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City. 


December 8 
The President has accepted the resignation of Graeme 
C. Bannerman as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for In- 
stallations and Logistics, effective February 7, 1968. 
The President has announced the appointment of Ed- 
ward M. Shulman as General Counsel of the Department 
of Agriculture, replacing John C. Bagwell who is retiring. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted December 4, 1967 


The following-named persons to be Commis- 
sioners of the Indian Claims Commission: 
JEROME K. KUYKENDALL, of Virginia 
JoHN T. VaNcE, of Montana 
RIcHARD W. YARBOROUGH, Of Texas 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL LEONARD F. CHAPMAN, 
Jr., United States Marine Corps, to be 
Commandant of the Marine Corps with 
the rank of general for a period of 4 years 
from the first day of January 1968 in 
accordance with the provisions of Title 10, 
United States Code, Section 5201. 


Submitted December 5, 1967 


JaMES M. NicHOLSON, of Indiana, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from September 26, 
1962, vice John R. Reilly, resigned. 


CHARLES E. BOHLEN, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service Officer of the 
Class of Career Ambassador, to be a Deputy 
Under Secretary of State. 


Submitted December 6, 1967 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIAM W. MOMYER, 
FR 1964 (Major General, Regular Air 
Force), U.S. Air Force to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the grade of 
general, under the provisions of Section 
8066, Title 10 of the United States Code. 


Submitted December 8, 1967 


POSTMASTERS (list of 41 names). 

GeorcE I. CLINE, of Kentucky, to be United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Kentucky for the term of four years. 
(Reappointment.) 

VicE ADMIRAL BERNARD A. CLaREY, U. S. Navy, 
to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Department of the Navy under the provi- 
sions of Title 10, United States Code, 
Section 5085. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted December 8, 1967—Continued 


Having designated, under the provisions of 
Title 10, United States Code, Section 5231, 
Vice Admiral Bernard A. Clarey, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contem- 
plation of said section, I nominate him for 
appointment to the grade of admiral while 
so serving. 

ADMIRAL CHARLES D. GRIFFIN, U.S. Navy, when 
retired, for appointment to the grade of 
admiral pursuant to Title 10, United States 
Code, Section 5233. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved December 1, 1967 


id. Ws WEES asec cscs Public Law 90-169 
A Joint Resolution extending for one year 
the emergency provisions of the urban 
mass transportation program. 

eS ee ee eee: Public Law 90-168 
Reserve Forces Bill of Rights and Vitaliza- 
tion Act. 


Approved December 4, 1967 


8 Ee Public Law 90-170 
Mental Retardation Amendments of 1967. 

2 ee ee Public Law 90-171 
An Act to facilitate exchange of land under 
the Act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), for 
use for public schools, and for other 
purposes. 


a ee ee: Private Law 90-161 
An Act for the relief of Wen Shi Yu. 
a Lea ee Public Law 90-172 


An Act to amend section 6 of the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, 
and to amend section 6 of the Act ap- 
proved July 2, 1940, as amended, to elimi- 
nate requirements that applications for 
motor vehicle title certificates and certain 
lien information related thereto be sub- 
mitted under oath. 

ee Ae Public Law 90-17% 
An Act to amend an Act to provide for the 
establishment of a public crematorium in 
the District of Columbia. 


Approved December 5, 1967 


Oe Public Law 90-174 
Partnership for Health Amendments of 
1967. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 5, 1967—Continued 


ee Public Law 90-175 
An Act to amend further the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 


Approved December 6, 1967 


eee Public Law 90-176 
An Act to amend the Act of September 8, 
1960, relating to the Washington Channel 
waterfront. 

ee Public Law 90-177 
An Act to amend section 27 of the Shipping 
Act, 1916. 


Approved December 8, 1967 


Be ict anaes Public Law 90-178 
An Act to amend chapter 7 of title 11 of the 
District of Columbia Code to increase the 
number of associate judges on the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals from two to 
five, and for other purposes. 

Be Se acecnnessnses Public Law 90-179 
An Act to establish a Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps in the Navy, and for other 
purposes. 

A ae Public Law 90-180 
Military Construction Appropriation Act, 
1968. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released December 2, 1967 

The President’s remarks by telephone to 
delegates to the regional Democratic con- 
ference in Charleston, W. Va. (advance 
text). 

Remarks of the President by closed-circuit 
television during ceremonies marking the 
25th anniversary of the first nuclear 
reactor (advance text). 


Released December 4, 1967 

Biography of Lt. Gen. Leonard F. Chapman, 
Jr. 

The President's remarks at the Foreign Policy 
Conference for Business Executives (ad- 
vance text). 


Released December 5, 1967 
Biography of Charles E. Bohlen. 
Biography of Foy David Kohler. 
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